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The Little Library 
D on : t B e WW 16mo. With frontispiece. Top edges gilded 


Publisher's price, 50 cents each. Our price, 
a5 cents each. 


we T 0°00 L ate TITLES AS FOLLOWS: 
—_—_—<_—_—__—__ The Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A Little Book of English Prose. Arranged 
and edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 


How often does the examining The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
doctor have to say to applicants son. 


for life insurance: “If you had Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
applied a year ago you would The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. 


d.” n’ 4 ? 
have passe Don't cies be A Little Book of Scottish Verse. Arranged 
too late. and edited by T. F. Henderson. 


Shall we send you some Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by 
literature ? Nowell C. Smith. 


The Purgatorio of Dante. - Translated by 
H. F. Cary. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE A Little Book of Light Verse. With intro- 


‘ . ’ 
INSURANCE CO. w duction and notes by A. C. Deane. 
PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS | 


Author of 
“THE PRESIDENT,” “THE BOSS,” and “PEGGY O’NEAL,” 


Has written for 


BOOK NEWS 


an article on 


‘cCAMPAIGN LITERATURE’? 


which will appear in the 
OCTOBER NUMBER 


Mr. Lewis’ article is a breezy discussion of the so-called “ litera- 
ture” of the political campaign, written in his inimitable style. 


BOOK NEWS 
so cents A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOK NEWS for SEPTEMBER 


Tr Fils a 2.) a ©.82 T & 64. F 
Fifty Cents a year 


C O N T E N  § 


Frontispiece, JosEPH CONRAD. 
Author of ‘‘ Typhoon,” ‘‘ Youth,’’ etc. 


i cc wy. omar’ atk RS we lee Sew ee . . Churchill Williams . ; 
"Author of “ The Captain.’ etc. 


Ballade of Utopia (poem) ................. . .4dward W. Barnard. 


Timely Topics .... Sere eS ee ee tee en oe ee 
A New Kind of Pl: wue—L iterature, Dying or Dead?—Miss Corelli and ‘‘ The Happy Life’’— 
Drama Among the Filipinos—A Reply to Mrs. Atherton—A Literature Without a Grammar—In 
Jest or Earnest ?—Irish Jurist and Author Dead—Why Verse Doesn’t Sell 

A Fallen Trunk (poem) . eerie eee celiat Nel ah) Hetkiss a aa aatian ees ter Vs 

The Book Exhibits at St. Louis (illustrated)... ........4.+. 4. W. Perkins . 

The Shepherd’s Hour-Glass (illustrated) . . . . . .fohn Russell Hayes . 

” Author of ‘ “4 Swarthmore — etc. 


Authorship and Artificiality . 


The Testimony of the First Folio of we Sheen en (illustrated) . . 
Isaac Hull Platt 


In the World of Letters (illustrated) . 
Books of the [Month for the Busy Man . 
A Corner Market in Pompeii (picture] . 
The Departure (picture) . 


With the New Books ... . . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
Commercial Education—Authors’ Year- Book—Trotting and Pacing Horses in America—The 
Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions—Wall Street and the Country—Our Political Degradation— 
The Shame of the Cities—The American City—The Slav Invasion—Methods of Social Advance 
—The Fourth Dimension—Roads From Rome—Constitutional History of the United States— 
Christian Philosophy of Life—Letters from an American Farmer—Teaching of the Gospel of John. 


Laurence Hutton | picture) 


New Fiction (review) ‘ = 2 
The Woman-Errant—The Remo * = H »_The 3 “pear es Cnidintiens da Club Ww oman— 
The Rose of Old St. Louis—The Interloper 


Five Important New Volumes (review) . 
The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century = ~ The E nglish People—Maria Edgeworth— 
Studies in Shakespeare—‘‘ Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise.” 


The onth’s Yield of Versifiers (review) 
The Sea Gulls and Other Poems—The Poems of. a Child—Poems by Eugene Barry—Selections 
from the Religious Poems of William Blaydes. 


At Sunrise (poem) . 


Nature-Studies (rev ry : 
North American Birds’ Eggs—The Ww atchers of the Trails. 


Educational . 

What Is Preparing ‘Among ‘the Publishers (illustrated) « 
Asked and Answered as P 

Magazines Sees 

Time, Death and Love (poem) ; 

Best Selling Books . 

New Books and New Editions 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 


PRICE: sc PER COPY; s0c A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 





Book News 


By 
ROSE 
Nei \\ CECIL 
Decorated aT Sa'a 1 \\ O’NEILI 


Illustrated 


and 


‘The Seeker 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 


Author of “ The Spenders”’ 


Bernal Linford’s search for truth—with 
Woman at the end of the path. A story 
of to-day, pervaded by humor, and with 
a love element peculiarly modern, vital, 
compelling. 

Country Life 


The p~A / eS? 
‘ ee ~ in America 


World's Work 


Doubleday, 133-137E. 
16th St. 


Page & Co. : >, - a fas ' 
é; <a IG) La pe, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


OLIVE LATHAM 


A STORY OF RUSSIA 


By E. L. VOYNICH, author of “* Jack Raymond,” ‘“‘ The Gadfly” 


“Olive saw a spectre start up with a loud and dreadful 
ery, a white sheet, tike a shroud, fiung off and trailing: 
then the men were somehow swept aside.’’ [Page 168] 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BEDE DE Dt DE DE SE DE-DE DE DE DE TO 


‘*A departure in modern story-telling” (Philadelphia si 
Inquirer) by Philadelphia and Richmond Authors. 
Lagen and Ryland’s 


DAPHNE AND HER LAD, - $1.25 


The romance of two Ameritan journalists. The hero and heroine are 
first attracted, each by the contributions of the other to their respective 


tiodicals. The conclusion is somewhat surprising. : 
— Passionate, very brisk, full of well edited ‘selfrevealings.”—NVew 


York Times Saturday Review. ‘ 
‘Rarely does one read between the covers of a book quite as ‘watural 


a correspondence.’’—New York Globe. . s 
“Strikingly original . . . a charming novelette.”—Philadelphia Ledges 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Bacon's (1. tarwoos) PURSUIT OF PHYLLIS, sy 'Cosimerteown, $1.25 


The romance of travel seems to be in vogue. ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor ’’ took the 
reader through France, Spain and Italy, in ‘‘ THE PuRSuIT OF PHYLLIS,’’ the many changes 
of scene include places in England, France, China and Ceylon, and there is said to be much 
humor. The hero, ordered abroad for his health, finds a package of letters from a friend of 
his to an unknown girl, and on a whim tries to find the girl. 


cannes FERGY THE GUIDE, .inci'scie, $1.50 


Moral and instructive lies about beasts, birds, and fishes, that while they do not 
stretch the credulity much harder than some of the serious stories of animal intelligence, 
have a greater stewed and abandon. Some fifty sketches by Albert D. Blashfield ably 
assist the author in smashing the verities. 


2¢Pcint- THE DIARY OF A MUSICIAN, (3358.'s,.02) 


Edited by Dolores M. Bacon. Illustrated by H. Letimer Brown. Decorated 
by Charles BE. Hooper. 

A remarkable picture of a soul of a genius. Some of it is very naive and 
utterly unconscious of the limitations placed on life by most people. The 
Times Review says: ‘‘ It isa book of extraordinary interest.” Zhe Bookman 
devotes over a page to it, and says: “It writesdown aman in full. It isan 
entertaining study in naivete and nerves, art pains and genius- -consciousness.”’ 


4th Printing of GUY WETMORE CARRYL’S 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE, $1.50 


A remarkable love story of the American colony in Paris. : 
“A novel in the better sense of the word . . . decidedly worth while.” —Zi/e. 


H 
‘ } 
‘A strong and original story ... full of action and dramatic surprise.’’— 
, Times Saturday Review. 
74 Print GUICK’S ALADDIN & CO. $1.50 


A stirring tale of love and a land boom. 
‘““We have liked the business part: it has entertained 
us to read of the quick and mighty development of the city 
ot Lattimore. 


Josie Trascott, the heroine, is adorable. 
An unusual and admirable story.’’—.\. ¥. Sun. 


The Publishers’ Illustrated Sum- 

mer Leaflet of New Books or 

their new portrait Catalogue of 
e- General Literature, Free on Ap- 
SS 


- plication. 
——— a P 


Fiom “ Fergy the Guide.” 


Henry Holt & Company, *9 West 23d St. 


New York Sn 4 
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Book News 


Ready August 26 SCRIBNERS 


‘HENRY SETON MERRIMAN'S Last Novel 


HIS story, one of the author’s finest, deals 

with an attempt upon the French throne during 
the Presidency of Louis Napoleon. The period 
was romantic to a high degree. Many Royalists 
still believed that the son of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette did not die in the Temple, and the 
author shows great ingenuity in connecting him 
with a mysterious French waif raised in an English 
fishing village. It is the son of this waif, who, 
eagerly accepted by Royalists as the heir to the 
throne of France, is the hero of this skilful, symr- 
pathetic, and exciting novel. 

amo, $1.50 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


BRED IN THE BONE 


*« Are all in Mr. Page’s best vein.” — Washington Siar. 
**He has an eye for the picturesque, the poetic, and the 
humorous, and his style shows exquisite taste and skill.’’— 
Nashville American. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


EDITH WHARTON THE DESCENT OF MAN 


‘* The best collection of short stories Mrs, Wharton has thus far published.—.Vew }ork 
Tribune. 

‘*Mrs. Wharton easily holds her place at the head.’’— San Francisco Argonaut. 

** Every line of this is enormously clever.”’— Boston Transcript. 12mo, $1.50 


JAMES B. THE SEINERS 


CONNOLLY ‘If you love the tales where men po things and where they glory in reckless daring 
for the very love ot it, read * The Seiners,’ It is THE BEST SEA STORY that has come 
from any pen for many along day.’’—Broskiyn Eagle 12mo, $1.50 


HENRY SETON TOMASO’S FORTUNE 


MERRIMAN ‘* He never wrote a better book.”—Vew York Tribune. 12mo, $1.50 


MARY TAPPAN THE TEST 


WRIGHT * A remarkable story of conscience.’’"—New York Sun. 12mo, $1.50 


a. ¥. FORT AMITY 
QUILLE R-COUCH A brilliant novel of adventure in the French and Indian War. r2mo, $1.50 


FRANCES POWELL THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


“*A clever tale of mystery.”"—New York Tribune. r2mo, $1.50 


BEATRIX THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 
DEMAREST LLOYD ‘* There is quality and distinction.”"—.Vew York Evening Post. ramo, $1.50 
HAROLD STEELE THE PANCHRONICON 


MACKAYE ‘* This is an irresistibly funny book.”—TZhe Outlook. 1z2mo, $1.50 


W. A. FRASER BRAVE HEARTS 


** Clever, spirited, and sympathetic.’’— 7he Outlook. 12mo, $1.50 


ANNA A. ROGERS PEACE AND THE VICES 


« As fascinating a heroine as Dell Talty has not danced her way across the pages of 
contemporary fiction for a long while.’’—Boston Transcript. 12mo, $1.50 


A. E. THOMAS CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


* Plenty of humor and much spirit.’’— Philadelphia Press. 12mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - - NEW YORK 


toe 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book’ News 


Good Stationery to Have in Y our Desk 


‘*In spite of the fact that the price 
of writing paper may fluctuate, it 
remaius stationcry.”” 


Club Vellum 


is about the best 
paper we know of 
for toc a pound. 

It comes in 
three sizes and 
two colors—cream 
and azure. 


Octavo, 45 x 7!g—square envelopes. Frances, 514 x 7—oblong envelopes. 
Helen, 47g x 614—oblong envelopes. 
Envelopes to match cost 1§c a hundred. 


Our French cambric paper is a finer grade 


—3oc a pound in two sizes. 

Oblong envelopes for both sizes, 30c a hundred. 

Both of these papers are made specially for the 
Wanamaker store. 

Samples of either kind, or of both will be sent 
upon request, so that you may try your pen on 
them. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


THE SEVEN CARDINAL BOOKS: 


TRUTH IS ON ITS WAY AND NOTHING CAN STOP IT 


EMILE ZOLA 


NOVELIST AND REFORMER. 
INFLUENCE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. 


Svo, $3.50 net. 


“Indispensable to the student of literature’’—Guy Carleton Lee. 


HELEN ALLISTON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ ELIZABETH’S 
CHILDREN ” 


I12mo. $1.50 


This is another delicious picture of 
child-life—a tapestry of child-life, as 
it were, interwoven with a golden 
thread of mature romance. 


BEFORE THE CRISIS 


A NOVEL 
By F. B. MOTT 


I2mo. $1.50 


A picture of the stirring times on 
a Kansas border, after the national 
advance had crossed the Mississippi 
when John Brown led in the pre- 
liminary duel of factions along the 
Osage and Ossawatomie. 


RAISULI'S COUNTRY 


THE 
TRUTH 
ABOUT 
MOROCCO 


An Indictment of the British 
Foreign Office 


By M. AFLALO 


With an introduction by 
R. B. Cunningham Graham 


8vo $1 50 net. 


A LATER PEPYS 


The correspondence of Sir 
William Weller Pepys, Bart. 
Master in Chancery, 1758- 
1825, with Mrs. Chapone, 
Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Hannah More, Wil- 
liam Franks, Sir James 
Macdonald, Major Rennell, 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall and 
others. 

Edited, wth an introduction and 


notes, by Alice C. C. Gavssen, 
With numerous illustrations 


Svo. Two volumes, $7.50 net. 


The Record of a Century 


AFRICA 
FROM NORTH 
TO SOUTH 


Through Marotseland 
BY A. St.H. GIBBONS 


With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps 

J. Scott Keltie: ‘* One of the 
most readable stories of trav- 
el it has been our fortune to 
review. A _ really valuable 
contribution to the cartogra- 
phy of Africa. His book may 
be taken as almost a model of 
what such books should be.”’ 


8vo. 2 vols. boxed $7 50 net. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM REYNOLDS TO MILLAIS 


Edited by CHARLES HOLME, With articles by W. K. West, Walter Shaw 


Sparrow, and T. Martin Wood. 


ure, in colors, and in black and white. 


WRAPPERS “ato. 


JOHN LANE 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FALL LISTS 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


With numerous illustrations in photograv- 


$2.00 NET. 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


IS DEVOTED PRINCIPALLY TO THE 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


T contains articles by the leading Exposition Officials, from Pres. David R. Francis down, and by 
I well-known writers. These articles are not of the ordinary character, simply descriptive of the 
buildings and grounds, but show what such an Exposition actually stands for—its human side. 
“More than any Exposition the world has ever seen does that at St. Louis present processes and 
human life and not mere results, It is men not things in which its creators are interested. It is the 
spirit, one might almost say the soul of this great institution that our‘number exhibits. 


A MAGAZINE TO PRESERVE AS A SOUVENIR 


THE WORLD 


THE TO-DAY 150 PAGES 
AND 


DEPARTMENTS || 
125 ILLUSTRATIONS 
‘©THE PIKE” 
AND MANY 
ITS STRANGE IN COLORS 
PEOPLE 


A VIVID 
THE PANORAMA OF THE 
FOREIGNERS, THE Geren yst 708 WORLD’S 


BUILDINGS ALL Bibs , GREATEST 
DESCRIBED EXPOSITION 


LOOK FOR THIS COVER 


Handsomely printed in colors 


PRICE BUT TEN CENTS A COPY AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


THE WORLD TO-DAY has heretofore retailed at Three Dollars per year. Its price has now been 
reduced to One Dollar per year, or Ten Cents per Copy, without any reduction either in character or 
quality. It is the only magazine published treating of the realities of life that is sold at a popular price. 
All other Magazines of its class retail at Twenty-five cents. It is conceded to be the best value 
ever offered for the money. If you are not familiar with it, look it up at your newsdealers or send Ten 
Cents for September issue, the great WORLD’S FAIR number. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 
1114, 67 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


NEW NOVELS TO SUIT ALL TASTES 


Tue Best Novet Basep on AMERICAN History Is 


Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


‘* It is the most engrossing tale which the present season has brought us. No good American 
can afford to pass it by. ’’—Cleveland Lead. r. 

‘* A fresh-hearted book of youth and out-of-doors, an absorbing and fascinating tale of 
adventure and border warfare—down vo the very end of the delightful love tale of 
Héléne de St. Gré.’’—Albany Argus. 


Tue Best Historica, ROMANCE Is 


Maurice Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair 


‘“*Mr. HEWLETT’S latest volume, ‘The Queen’s Quair,’ is unquestionably the most 
unique contribution to this season’s fiction, strongin every page, with the erratic strength 
of human passion and human error. ’’— The Bookman. 


Tue Most Fruitrut or Discussion 1s 


Barbara’s tew novel The Woman Errant 


From the Wonder Book of the author of ‘‘ People of the Whirlpool,’’ ete. She pictures 
with incisive touches, but with kindly sympathy ‘‘the woman errant ’’ who from choice or 
necessity goes forth to seek her life work outside the natural home relations of ‘‘ the 
woman domestic.’’ 

‘‘It isa very entertaining book . . . extremely good reading. ’’—N. Y. Times. 


Most DELIGHTFUL IN Out-poorR ATMOSPHERE 


Elizabeth’s Adventures in Riigen 


‘** Unique in its whimsical wisdom and sunny charm. ’’—Churchman. 


Most Breezy AND STIRRING 


Samuel Merwin’s The Merry Anne 


” 


‘*Ts irresistibly clever. An ideal book for vacation reading.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Most REPRESENTATIVE OF JAPANESE LIFE 


Onoto Watanna’s Daughters of Nijo 


‘Ts a love-story, pure and simple, and through it all drifts ail the enchanting, dreamed-of, 
longed-for beauty and poctry of Japan.’’—Mrs. Extia HiGeinson. Illustrated by 
KIyOKICHI SAno. 


Each of the above is $1.50. For sale at all bookstores as is 


Tue Most De ticiousty AmMusinGc Love-Story 


Mrs. Kingsley’s The Singular Miss Smith 


‘¢ Florence Morse Kingsley is clever without being profound and without trying to be 
clever—and what more can you say of one whose mission it is to entertain the public 
with fiction? Sanity is an absolute term, but one likes to think that there are about 
seven degrees of it, so as to place her most delightful little novel in the seventh. ’’— 
Louisville Post 


Illustrated by Witt Greré. Cloth, $1.25 


pupisnes = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = 4" Avenue 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book. News. 
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—— 
DOROTHEA wover 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Author of ** God’s Fool,’? «Joost Avelingh,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 

<< Mr. Maariens deals with real people, moving in real places, swayed by their true char- 
acters. He is no pessimist and no optimist. He sees life whole, and he sees it clearly.’’— 
St. Fames Gazette, London. 

<< The book is not one to be read hastily or superficially. There are a great number of 
characters, and they are all living, breathing, thinking men and women, stimulating in their 
contrast to the sawdust puppets of so mucn of our contemporary fiction. Mr. Maartens writes 
from the viewpoint at once of humorist, philosopher and man of the world. He does not pelt 
us with laboriously prepared epigrams, but a quietly wholesome humor sparkles in all his dialogue. 
His, in short, is a story to enjoy in leisurely fashion and be gratetul tor.’’— New York Sun. 


NANCY STAIR 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


A New Novel by the Author of «Mills of Cod” Frontispiece by Sara N. Bartle 
Cloth, $1.50 


«« « Nancy Stair’? must be counted an.ong the genuine successes of fiction of the last twenty 


«« Nancy is a most bewjtching heroine as child and woman, and the author makes her live 
with a sense of palpitating reality that takes her out of the written page into the heart.’?— 


Harper’s Weekly. sii 


vears or so.”’— New York Evening Mail. 
: \ 


thou 


Pres 


THE STORY of THE RED CROSS 


By CLARA BARTON ng 


Founder of American Red Cross and President «881-1904. page 
—wi 
able 
In ti 


The MOTHER gf PAULINE MY LIL’ ANGELO scrip 
A Novel A Novel our | 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT By ANNA YEAMAN CONDICT lack 
12mo, Cloth, 1.50 Frontispiece, 12mo, Cloth, 1.25 know 
ot ge 
AS A CHINAMAN SAW US| THE MAN ROOSEVELT as 
: ’ A Portrait Sketch our ¢ 
Letters ot an educated Chinaman in America By FRANCIS E. LEUPP roa 
to his friends at home. Washington Correspondent of The New York Evening Post We 
= Illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net eauis 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional Postage 12 cents additional (uty 


Iilustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents additional 


the 1 
matte 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York whic 


most 
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WRITTEN TO ORDER 


BY CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


Author of ‘* The Captain,”’ Etc. 


WELL-KNOWN editor .said_ the 

other day, “The greater part of 

what we print each mpnth is writ- 
ten at our suggestion. We are offered 
thousands of manuscripts each year. 
Presumably a fair proportion of these 
are prepared after continued reading 
of our magazine, and therefore’ with 
a view to their special fitness for its 
pages. Occasionally—very occasionally 
—we have an agreeable surprise, and are 
able to say ‘Exactly what we wanted.’ 
In the vast majority of cases the manu- 
scripts are not at all what we consider 
vur readers like. I am not speaking of a 
lack of literary quality, though, heaven 
knows, that is not in large evidence; but 
of general failure on the part of voluntary 
contributors to observe the lines upon 
which, in a broad way, we try to shape 
our editorial policy. The contents of our 
magazine, in fact, originate in our office. 
We go with our ideas to the men best 
equipped to develop them, and usually 
the result is satisfactory. Even in the 
matter of fiction it is the manuscripts 
which we have ordered that have done 
most for us with our readers.” 


I believe this statement would be sub- 
stantiated by the experience of other mag- 
azine editors and of those responsible for 
what the book publishers put out  an- 
nually, and the situation it enforces would 
not appear to be encouraging to the author 
who has his spurs to win. But, that aside, 
it would seem at first sight to be evidence 
on the negative side of a question which 
all, or nearly all, of those who have 
achieved a place in literature would an- 
swer decidedly in the affirmative: Is in- 
spiration essential to creative work? 

Upon that question, no doubt, there will 
be many to declare the testimony of all 
editors ruled out. “The magazines make 
no effort to circulate literature,” they cry. 
“And the publishers print little or nothing 
which has literary pretensions. Litera- 
ture does not pay; therefore it is barred 
from the publishing houses.” All of 
which, while it contains more than a grain 
of truth, is somewhat beside the point. 
The editor quoted was not asserting his 
literary acumen. Whether what he and 
his fellow editors and __ publishers 
are printing is literature is _ still 
to be decided, and the contempo- 
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rary verdict will have little weight 
with those who make this decision. It is 
the editor’s part to make the most, in the 
opinion of his readers, of the brains -and 
literary craft at his command. This he 
does by methods and under conditions 
which may or may not be conducive to 
the elevation of letters, but which it would 
be extremely hazardous for him to refuse 
to recognize. 

It is the manner of life in our genera- 
tion—especially in this country—to read 
hurriedly and to forget quickly. Our 
newspapers are edited on this plan; the 
magazines have borrowed the idea from 
the daily press and modified it to their 
uses; the publishers of books have found 
it profitable to do something of the same 
kind. The newsnaper dispatch of to-day 
is the basis of the magazine article of 
next month, and, not infrequently, the 
text of the book published within a year. 
‘These conditions bear directly and poten- 
tially upon the man who writes for his 
living, and it is not to be denied that, to 
an extent, they encourage the production 
-of work which, if it were not for the tem- 
porary significance it derives from current 
events, would obtain no hearing at all. 
But this is not always the influence bred 
of acute interest in contemporary affairs. 
Some of the most widely known pieces 
of literature in our language, though 
written spontaneously, deal with what in 
itself had no interest for future genera- 
tions which would have caused it to be 
remembered had it not been embalmed 
by a master hand. While, therefore, it is 
proper not to confuse the influence of en- 
thusiasm or passion upon the writer, with 
that exerted upon him by the appetite for 
popular acclaim and the necessity of filling 
the frying pan and coffee-pot by writing 
to order, on the other hand, it does not 
do to declare worthless whatever is writ- 
ten at the suggestion of an editor and pos- 
sibly at high speed. Such work, as al- 
teady has been indicated, is most often 
done by men with the technical skill and 
familiarity with their subject which, other 
things being equal, should make what 
they write at least of more than average 
merit and interest. In other words, it 
may be work which, in the best sense, has 
been “inspired’’—that is, born, if not con- 
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ceived, of a mind stored with knowledge 
and of a heart full of its subject. Every 
man has a story to tell; every man does 
not tell it. It may be that he has not the 
skill to tell it. But, again, it may never 
seem to him to be a story worth the tell- 
ing until, prompted by another, he begins 
to speak. Or it may be that he hesitates 
to tell it because of a doubt that he can 
tell it as it should be told. Whatever in- 
duces him to make the venture performs 
a service to literature. 

How far the organizations conducted 
by magazine and book publishers are suc- 
cessful in persuading men to tell us what 
they know best, is a question to be an- 
swered by individual judgment. Cer- 
tainly no agency’ which promised 
results has been neglected by _ these 
organizations. With the ceaseless plan- 
ning and suggestions which goes on in the 
editorial office, and the localized watch 
which is kept over the writers themselves 
through “field agents” in various parts 
of the world, it would appear that little 
escapes which we might reasonably ex- 
pect to be discovered. But by the very 
nature of things it is plain that but a very 
small proportion of what would enrich 
our literature ever sees print. And it is 
equally certain that much which the maga- 
zine and book publishers do develop is of 
purely ephemeral value, if of any. But 
this is inevitable. It is with the total ef- 
fect of the present publishing methods 
upon the growth and direction of what 
we are pleased to call our literature that 
we are concerned. If our magazines and 
books, in the main, are no more than the 
crystallization of what our newspapers 
record, then the influence of present meth- 
ods of publishing is inimicable to the de- 
velopment of a literature, and the thing 
called “inspiration” which proceeds from 
these methods has no relation to that in- 
spiration of which is born the work that 
outlives its writer. 

But I am inclined to think that this is 
not the case. It is all very pretty to speak 
of masterpieces nourished on a crust and 
a cup of water, and it may be that some 
of these would not have been written if 
life’s path had been a little easier for their 
writers. But they are the exceptions 
which prove nothing more than the in- 
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evitability of genius. The man who sur- 
renders on all occasions to the invitation 
of the cushioned chair simply has not got 
it in him to do more than fill that piece 
of furniture. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between passive capitulation to phys- 
ical inertia and active employment of 
what makes work easier and its material 
return larger. There is no inspiration in 
a quill pen which is not also in a steel one ; 
nor am I willing to think that, because a 
man is to be well paid for what he is to 
write, he is unfitted to do his best. Rather 
this should stimulate him and make for him 


the opportunity by which the work, which 
perhaps has been the employment of his 
hour of leisure, shall become the occupa- 
tion of his day. After all, is it not so that 
inspiration is truth and that truth may 
not be destroyed, neither added to nor 
taken from and yet remain the truth? If 
this is so, not all the baneful influences 
attributed to modern publishing methods 
may prevail against it. On the contrary, 
by these very methods what is real and 
good and therefore bound to be known at 
some time, is helned to earlier and wider 
recognition. 


BALLADE OF UTOPIA 


By EDWARD W. BARNARD 


HAVE hid my spent self in the wild 
With a rifle and rod have drowned 
All the cark that my peace had exiled 
In its balsam of odor and sound. 


Coming back to my place, hale and browned, 
I have lauded the bough and the brook, 

But the real Utopia’s found 
In the shade of a sail—with a book! 


I have climbed to white peaks that beguiled, 
Leagues en route that relentlessly frowned, 

My thirst slaking there, like a child, 
In the snows their fresh greenness that crowned, 
From the heights to the low-lying ground 

There was rapture in each eager look, 
But the real Utopia’s found 

In the shade of a sail—with a book! 


Upon nights that were moonlit and mild 
Love has blinded me, blossoms have bound ; 
I have prayed in dark minsters broad-aisled ; 
Through the carnival’s mazes I’ve wound; 
I have squired dame splendidly gowned, 
I have carried Miss Phyllis’s crook ; 
3ut the real Utopia’s found 
In the shade of a sail—with a book! 


I blase? 


No, indeed! 


Been around 


And some cheer at each resting place took, 
But the real Utopia’s found 
In the shade of a sail—with a book! 





A NEW KIND OF PLAGUE 


HE newest kind of plague is a 

“plague of novels,” a_ terrific 

scourge from which England to- 
day, according to Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden 
in the “Fortnightly Review,” is suffer- 
ing mightily. 

The sin was committed in the publica- 
tion of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine 
novels during last year, exclusive, if you 
please; of reprints and English editions 
of foreign novels. Mr. Hadden sees de- 
struction heaving in view. Incoherent 


plots, when they are not hackneyed, limp 


and feeble characterization, imbecile and 
superficial dialogue, thus Mr. Hadden 
scores the novels one and all, and sums 
it up thus, “in short, the whole perform- 
ance is not worth the ink and paper ex- 
pended upon it.” The last statement has 
been made before. 

There are three reasons given by Mr. 
Hadden for the extraordinary output of 
fiction :— 

First; The growing custom among pub- 
lishers of bringing out books at the au- 
thor’s expense, 

Second; The prevailing idea that the 
public will not read a book unless is it 
fiction or in the guise of fiction, 

Third; The delusion that the art of fic- 
tion can be taught. 

Look at the reasons one by one. 

Publishers are money-makers. They 
will not publish at their own expense the 
book that does not promise to sell, and 
sell widely. There are not proffered a 
host of such novels, therefore the pub- 
lisher supplies the deficiency by making 
a neat and plausible arrangement with 
various authors who have books to publish 
and who, in order to have them published, 
are willing to help pay the expenses; a 


sum down, sufficient always to cover the 
cost of issuing a moderate edition—with 
a small surplus and—the publisher has his 
profit, the author his book; while the de- 
ficit in the bank account of the one is 
condoned for by the gratification of seeing 
his “name in print,” the sixty per cent. 
of the proceeds, glibly promised in the 
contract being usually non-forthcoming 
because the book naturally does not sell. 
Yet, “vanity of vanities,” the poor aspir- 
ants go blindly on and we have what Mr. 
Hadden very ‘appropriately calls the “spi- 
der-and-the-fly business.” 

As regards the demands of the public 
for fiction, we are all familiar with the 
ludicrous attempts to embody every man- 
ner of idea and theory, every historical, 
biographical and scientific fact, in fiction 
form. The inevitable result is the increas- 
ing flippancy with which all things, even 
the sacred and the serious, are regarded 
and the bulk of books sinks to the level 
of “light literature.” 

Concerning the delusion that the art of 
writing fiction can be taught, there is 
needed but a glance at the advertisements 
in nearly every popular magazine, setting 
forth the ease with which “short-story 
writing can be taught by mail,” and the 
“ready means by which one may become 
a writer of popular fiction.” Doors, all 
doors, to a labyrinth whither have strayed 
scores of the foolish who were never 
meant to write, who never will write, who 
could not, save by perhaps a Caedmonian 
miracle, be taught to write. 

Mr. Hadden has all a Carlyle’s dyspep- 
tic pessimism. He leaves the case to the 
public, being assured that through the 
public only can be effected a turn for the 
better but in leaving, he sighs the sigh 
of despair. 
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LITERATURE, DYING OR DEAD? 


\ \ THAT with Mrs. Atherton’s at- 
tack on American literature, 
Mr. William Watson’s none too 
mildly expressed doubts as to the deca- 
dency of English education especially as 
concerns its literary phases and Mr. Al- 
fred Austin’s lament on the neglect of 
poetry—the apprehension of the death or 
degeneracy of both English and American 
literature has well-nigh reached the point 
of weeping and wailing, if not of gnash- 
ish of teeth. 

It seems, however, that much more is 
said and written on the subject than at- 
tains to international reputation and we 
find Mr. W. M. Lightbody in the “West- 
minster Review” holding mournful vigil 
at the death-bed of English literature. 
The “Academy,” not quite ready for fu- 
neral ceremonies dons a more optimistic 
cast of countenance and substitutes, on 
the official bulletin, the word “languish- 
ing” for “dying.” The reasons for the 
change are thus expressed, 


No man of fine taste can doubt that English 


letters are just now in a bad way, despite in- 
dividual writers who maintain the high tradi- 
tion—at what cost to themselves perhaps they 
best know. Mr. Lightbody’s comments on the 
causes of this decadence are in the main just; 
but they are not complete, and are accompanied 
with some extravagance. To say that posterity 
will look back upon the last decades of the 
nineteenth century (which is a polite way of 
saying our own day) as a blank in English lis- 
erature is rashness. The ranks, he says, are too 
full, owing to lenient critics; and there are no 
prominent names to mark the period in the 
eyes of posterity. But the truth is, there are 
reviewers and reviewers. The few who discern 
are perhaps more numerous than they ever 
were. The many half-competent are certainly 
more numerous than ever they were. It is the 
half-competent who praise mediocrities with 
hyperbolic and guilty verbiage. But they have 
a saving quality—they fasten instinctively and 
savagely on anything original which appears. 
So, also, we have a great fecundity of writers 
of eminent talent: among whom it is doubtless 
difficult to single forth the few of actual genius. 
But was it not so in the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century? Their names stand clear now, 
but they did not stand clear then. Any cyclo- 
paedia of English literature will show what 
thronging mediocrities then obscured the rec- 
ognition of the true stars. 

Mr. Lightbody, however, is surely right when 
he recognizes a main cause of our declension in 
the democratizing (if we may use the phrase) 
of modern literature. The small but educated 
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audience of previous ages is replaced by a great 
scarce-educated audience. Mr. Lightbody hopes , 
that the education of this democracy will grad- 
ually broaden and deepen, till they replace the 
old select audience. This is one of those 
pathetic beliefs which fill us with despairing 
pity. When we shall have attained universal 
perfectibility we shall perhaps, look for this en- 
lightened democracy which shall trifle with 
Meredith and toy—between working-shifts— 
with the novels of Mr. Henry James. Undoubt- 
edly, as things stand, the majority of writers 
drift towards the best paid market, and write 
for the democracy which is our new patron of 
letters. And undoubtedly this does much to 
sap the integrity of literature. But this is not 
all. The small but cultivated circle of readers 
which made the audience of former writers is 
ceasing to exist. 

And the circle of those who love letters 
grows smaller year by year. That, at least, 
cannot be ascribed to the advent of the de- 
mocracy. If every year adds to the readers of 
scraps and snippets, while it takes away from 
the narrowing number of intellectual readers, 
if an unlettered democracy is balanced by an 


‘unlettered aristocracy, the catise lies in the 


deepening materialism of the age, the race for 
wealth, the struggle to live. Men who will not 
take time to digest their food, are not likely to 
take time to digest their books. Quick-lunch- 
ing and hasty reading go together. To read 
properly is to think; and to think requires 
leisure. Something, again, is perhaps due to 
declining energy. Numbers find leisure for 
foolish reading, who would faint at the notion 
of concentrating their minds on a book. A 
tired and blase generation has lost the sap for 
mental effort. Finally, the thirst for gold and 
pleasure is contagious, more contagious than 
the thirst for knowledge. It must increase, 
while the other decreases. 


As one can readily see, the pessimism 
is crescendo; the “Academy’s” difference 
with Mr. Lightbody appertaining chiefly 
to minor details. As a matter of fact, 
whole literary sermons could be written 
on the numerous texts furnished in the 
given quotation and not a few learned 
heads might bump in the effort to solve 
that most distracting problem—the dem- 
ocracy of letters. One cannot be Amer- 
ican, one can scarcely be English, in this 
twentieth century and advocate a readers’ 
aristocracy. When Caxton began the use 
of the printing press and Tyndale trans- 
lated the Bible, farther back yet, when 
William Langland wrote “Piers Plow- 
man,” literature became of the people 
and for the people. 

There may have been periods, there 
have been, in fact, when the aristocratic 
element of society contained the only 
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real patrons of letters. At such times the 
great majority were not universally edu- 
cated, did not care to be, but the very 
fact that English literature had its begin- 
nings in men of such humble origin as 
Langland, for instance, shows that the 
best and most universally great things in 
literature cannot be restricted to an aristo- 
cratic class. 

There is hope surely of stimulating a 
renewed love for letters, of setting things 
aloft once more,—if we only keep at it. 
The jab at materialism is in order, that 
forms the basis of the trouble—the crumb 
of consolation lies in the reference to the 
encyclopedia of English literature. The 
past has a trying tendency to wrap itself 
in a rose-colored mantle; the present will 
doubtless lose some of the harsh shadows 
and the glaring lights as it grows retro- 
spective. 


MISS CORELLI AND *‘ THE HAPPY LIFE"’ 


HE first authentic portrait of Miss 
Marie Corelli to be published, ap- 


pears in “The Strand” for August. 
Accompanying it is an article in Miss 


Corelli’s forceful, stimulative style on 
“The Happy Life” which the author 
identifies with the “Life Literary.” Miss 
Corelli writes: 


“An author is bound to no person, no place 
and no party, unless he or she wilfully elects 
to be so bound. To him or to her, all the 
realms of Nature and imagination are entrance- 
free—the pen unlocks every closed door—and 
not only is the present period of time set out 
like a stage-scene for contemplation and criti- 
cism, but all the past ages, with their histories 
and the rise and fall of their civilizations, ar- 
range themselves to command in a series oi 
pictures for the pleasure of the literary eye 
and brain; and it is just as easy to converse in 
one’s own library with Plato on the immor- 
tality of the soul as it is to good-humoredly 
tolerate Mr. Mallock and his little drawing- 
room philosophies. For a book is more or less 
the expression of the mind, or a part of the 
mind, of its writer, and, inasmuch as it is only 
with the moral and intellectual personalities 
of our friends and enemies that we care to deal, 
it matters littlhe whether such personalities be 
three or four thousand years old, or only of 
yesterday. And to live the Life Literary means 
that we can always choose our own company. 
We can reject commoners and receive kings, or 
vice versa. The author who is careful to hold 
and maintain all the real privileges and rights 
of authorship is a ruler of missions, and under 
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subjection to none. The position is unique and, 
to my thinking, unequaled.” 


Not that the “Life Literary” is all 
pleasant and smooth-sailing. There are 
many annoyances that attend it natur- 
ally, many more that can be readily per- 
mitted to attend it, but in summing up 
the petty trifles that disturb it in com- 
parison with the delights that accrue to 
it, the latter are, in Miss Corelli’s opinion, 
far heavier in the scale. She tabulates 
the rewards and emoluments of a literary 
life in two sections, the outward or ap- 
parent and the interior or invisible. From 
her own experience she finds them to be, 
on the one hand, 


1. Certain payments, small or large, made 
by publishers who undertake to present one’s 
brain-work to the world in print, and who do 
the best they can for their authors, as well as 
for themselves. 


2. Public appreciation and condemnation, 
about equally divided. 


3. Critical praise and censure, six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other. 


4. Endless requests for autographs. 
5. Innumerable begging letters. 


6. Imperative, sometimes threatening, de- 
mands for “interviews.” 


7. Hundreds of love-letters. 


8. Continual offers of marriage (average 
number one per week). 


9. Shoals of MSS. sent by literary aspirants 
to be “placed” or “recommended.” 


10. Free circulation of lies, caricatures, and 
slanders concerning oneself, one’s personality, 
friends, ways°of work, and general surround- 
ings. 

11. The grudging and bitter animosity of 
rival contemporaries. 


12. Persistent public and private misrepre- 
sentation of one’s character, aims, and inten- 
tions. 


And on the other hand 


1. The 
thought. 


2. A perpetual sense of intimate participation 
in the wonders of Nature and Art. 


3. A keen perception of the beautiful. 


4. Intense delight in the genius of all great 
men and women. 


5. A cheerful and contented spirit. 

6. Constant variety of occupation. 

7. Joy in simple things. 

8. The love of friends that are tried and true. 


9. The never-wearying interest of working 
to try and give pleasure to one’s reading public. 


power and affluence of creative 
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to. The gifts and glories of imagination. 
u. Tranquillity of mind. 
12. Firm faith in noble ideals. 


She strikes out the desire to accumu- 
late fortune from literature, the hanker- 
ing after social popularity and the worry- 
ing for fame. She believes that the man 
of high ideals and rangeful imagination 
can do without so much to eat, drink and 
wear; she denounces social connections as 
unstable and fettering and she believes 
that Fame is foreordained. The man 
who is to be famous will be famous and 
all the strivings of. him who is not to be 
will be in vain. 


DRAMA AMONG THE FILIPINOS 


VERYTHING concerning the lives 
k and characters of the peoples that 

belong to recently acquired Amer- 
ican possessions, is of present-day in- 
terest. It is probable that persons gen- 
erally do not know that the Filipinos have 
a literature, particularly that they have 
a drama of their own. Yet they have and 


they owe their having it to Spain, whose 


missionary zeal has more than a few times 
given rise to important developments. 

The Filipino drama began as far back 
as the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was chiefly an outcome of the 
conversion to Christianity. Spain had 
sent forth her friars and one of the most 
effective means for producing the desired 
results proved to be the presentment of a 
species of religious play. These plays 
were at first written by the friars; later, 
the natives themselves took to composing 
and for the age and the place the work 
accomplished was considerably well done. 
That is to say, the plays written were 
gaudy and flagrantly melodramatic, they 
were lacking in reverence for things sa- 
cred, if we attempt to judge them by 
present-day standards, but allowing for 
the time and the conditions, they were, in 
no small way, remarkable. 

In the meantime, the friars were at 
work on translations from the Latin, and 
little by little, the range of knowledge in 
literature and affairs was broadened. 
This, and the inter-tribal wars, gave rise 
to a new form of drama, known as the 
Moro-Moro Play, a class of play into 
which all manner of incongruities, born of 
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insufficient familiarity, are introduced. 
This play has in recent years been partly 
superseded by the seditious play which, 
at the present time, commands a large 
following, although the Moro-Moro Play 
is still in general use. 


A REPLY TO MRS. ATHERTON 

RS. JOSEPHINE DASKAM 

BACON’S reply, in the “North 

American Review,” to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s much talked-of article, 
“Is American Literature Bourgeois?’ is 
distinguished by cleverness and a pretty 
wit, rather than by force of convincing- 
ness. There are a few good points 
scored. Gelett Burgess undergoes a de- 
pression in proportion to his’ unhallowed 
exaltation by Mrs. Atherton, and Mr.., 
Howells comes in for his share of acidity, 
but the hypothesis that American litera- 
ture is not bourgeois, is not anaemic, not 
lacking in individuality, is not proved. 
But then, neither did Mrs. Atherton prove 
it. She might have come near to doing 
so, for some of the points were good and 
worthy of consideration; but she stopped 
so frequently by the way to discourse 
upon the unpicturesqueness of the family 
author who is not even bored with his 
own wife, and upon such other topics as 
the necessity for developing the ego, an 
occupation whigh Mrs. Bacon pertinently 
remarks has been best attended to by 
Marie Bashkirtseff, Mary McLane and 
to a greater degree by certain of the in- 
habitants of our insane asylums, that she 
lost the main threads of the argument 
completely. 

As a matter of fact, the two articles 
are more valuable for their revelations of 
the personalities of the two popular Amer- 
ican authors who wrote them, than for 
anything they contribute toward the solu- 
tion of America’s difficult literary prob- 
lem. 

When Mrs. Atherton laments the im- 
probability of woman’s ever “developing 
the strength of brain and ego triumph- 
antly to override every convention and 
always remain high and dry, always the 
spectator whom no circumstance can 
effect,” we are ready to agree with Mrs. 
Bacon that one of the few objects that 
do stand high and dry and remain up 
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moved by circumstance is a mummy in a 
museum. Surely, of the fact that women 
cannot live impersonally, Mrs. Atherton, in 
her article, is a striking example. 


A LITERATURE WITHOUT A GRAMMAR 
A 3OUT five millions of people are 


said to speak the Yiddish language. 

It is the vehicle of expression 
among the Jews in Russia, Austria, Rou- 
mania, the Balkan States, Egypt, Hun- 
gary, America and most places into 
which the Hebrew has come. Its origin 
is traceable to old German but it has bor- 
rowed from so many tongues that it is 
now a conglomeration deduced from nu- 
merous languages. 

“Twenty-five years ago,’ says the 
“N. Y. Post” in connection with the sub- 
ject, “only a few insignificant prayer-books 
were printed in Yiddish. Hebrew custom 
demanded of the men, at least, prayers in 
Hebrew and it was only after some violent 
controversy that a number of Russian 
Jews, who started a newspaper in Yid- 
dish, were enabled to secure for the lan- 
guage anything like a foothold. This last 
once gained, however, novels in the tongue 
began to appear and a large class of Yid- 
dish readers developed.” 

In New York, we are told by Mr. D. M. 
Hermalin, a literature in Yiddish, covering 
almost every conceivable department of 
literature, has grown up. There are nov- 
els, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
books of history, religion, drama, science 
and poetry. And yet the Yiddish tongue 
has no systematized grammar. Each au- 
thor must devise his own sentence struc- 
ture, his own methods of spelling and must 
make his own vocabulary. 

A grammar, however, will probably 
come, for the Yiddish literature shows 
artistic fitness and taste. It is said that 
dignity and earnestness characterize the 
work of the authors generally and melo- 
drama and sensation are being rapidly dis- 
carded. As a matter of interest to those 
who care to know something about this 
independent literature which is _ being 
evolved in the very heart of American civ- 
ilization and which may bring forth a rich 
and unanticipated harvest to the credit of 
its foster-land, the “Post” has translated a 
few of the titles that appear on the Yid- 
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dish volumes furnished by the Interna- 
tional Library Publishing Company. 
Lately published works are “History of 
Culture,” in three volumes; “The History 
of the French Revolution,” “The Exodus 
of Egypt from an Historical and Geo- 
graphical Point of View,” “Life and Phil- 
osophy of Aristotle;”’ “Life and Works 
of Voltaire ;” “Astronomy” and “Man and 
Nature.” 

Fifteen years is a short time in which 
to make a literature of such proportions. 
What may another fifteen years bring 
forth? We may be having translations 
from the Yiddish, for toward poetry and 
the drama, particularly, the Jewish char- 
acter has much to contribute. 


IN JEST OR EARNEST? 


T is a question whether the following 
is an excellent bit of satire or a scrap 
of arrant foolishness. It comes from 

“The World’s Work” and as_ sarcasm 
may pass: 


The market for new books, especially novels, 
is dull this summer, and the dullness is in- 
terpreted by some to mean that the people 
are saner and more serious than usual, and by 
others to mean simply that they have less loose 
money and less spare time. You may find men 
aplenty who will argue, each according to his 
temperament, a great social danger or a great 
social help—a public virtue or a public vice— 
from the statistics of the novel-market. A 
very few data go a long way with these. 

What are the facts? It is a very successful 
new novel of which 100,000 copies are sold; a 
distinctly successful novel that attains a sale of 
50,000 copies; a successful one that attains a 
sale of 10,000 copies. Now, any Colonel Sellers 
knows that there are 80,000,000 people in the 
United States. Let us suppose that half of 
them are children and illiterates—there are 
left 40,000,000. Of these 40,000,000 who can 
read let us suppose that 20,000,00 do read. Of 
these 20,000,000 who can and do read suppose 
only 10,000,000 read novels. A novel which at- 
tains 100,000 copies is bought by only 1 per 
cent. of these 10,000,000 possible novel-read- 
ers; a 50,000 novel, only one-half of 1 per cent. 
of them; a 10,000 novel, only one-tenth of 1 
per cent. of them—or only one person in every 
8000 of the total population! 

Measured in this way, the influence of new 
fiction, good or bad, does not seem to be suff- 
ciently widespread to cause reformers either to 
rejoice or despair. But since novel-reading 
is so cheap and (to many persons) so pleasant 
a diversion, the wonder is that so few are pub- 
lished and that such small editions of them are 
demanded. Whatever the professional liter- 
ary gossips may say, the writing of novels and 
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A FALLEN TRUNK 9 


the printing and sale of them are yet incon- 
siderable and unorganized industries; and the 
reading of them can hardly be called a popular 
diversion. No doubt the day will come when 
really interesting stories will run into editions 


of a million copies each, and thus reach at- 


least one person in eighty of the population. 


It must be noted that no mention is 
made in this article of Free Libraries or 
the very popular practice of borrowing. 
Aside from any such consideration, how- 
ever, exception must naturally. be taken 
to the idea of book writing as an organ- 
ized industry. Perhaps “The World’s 
Work” would like to see novelists’ unions 
and inevitably novelists’ strikes—that 
would bring literary work to the trade 
level at least. And if Mrs. Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon, who says that five best-sell- 
ing novels read consecutively constitute 
sufficient cause for precipitant insanity, 
can be accepted as anything of an author- 
ity, there might even be acquired a gen- 
eral and much _ to-be-desired state of 
lunacy., 


IRISH JURIST AND AUTHOR DEAD 


EWS comes from London that 

Judge William O’Connor Morris 

is dead. Judge Morris was the 
eldest son of Rev. B. Morris and on his 
mother’s side was descended from a long 
line of noted Irishmen. His education 
was received at Epsom College, England, 
and Oriel College, Oxford. He was ad- 
mitted to the Irish Bar in 1854, and some 
years later was appointed Professor of 
Law to the King’s Inn, Dublin. For a 


time he was special commissioner of 
Irish Fisheries, in 1872, he was made a 
County Court Judge. 

Judge Morris wrote much, among his 
books being “Great Commanders of Mod- 
ern Times,” “Napoleon,” “Irish History,” 
“Treland, 1798-1808” and “Present Irish 
Questions.” He was noted for his spark- 
ling wit and his leisure hours were de- 
voted principally to hunting and fishing. 


WHY VERSE DOESN'T SELL 


SAD truth but one no less indis- 

putable, is the fact that verse, that 

is, volumes of verse, have abso- 
lutely no market value at the present 
time. Not a single publisher can be 
found, probably, who will risk his good 
dollars on verse written by any but a 
well-known author and few publishers 
will risk them on that. So, unless an au- 
thor issues verse at his own expense, it 
rarely is issued; if it does get into book- 
form, it fails to sell and more than ever, 
scepticism greets the manuscript of 
poetry. 

Why not publish verse at a cheaper 
price? Instead of the slender volume at 
$1.00 or $1.25, why not issue a_ neat, 
dainty book at 25 or 50 cents? An at- 
tractive cover and a small amount to pay 
would doubtless result in many more sales 
and a wider dissemination. Not that 
modern verse is rich, either in achieve- 
ment or in promise; but it surely does 
no harm to be on the outlook for possible 
talent, or, dare it be spoken of, genius? 


A FALLEN TRUNK 


EAD—on the rocks and the chill-bound earth, 
The once grarid old tree of once mighty girth, 
Its proud coat rotted, 


And with lichens bespotted, 


Its haughty heart eaten by insects away. 


All round and about it up-springs, green, young life, 
The sun pours upon it with gladness all rife, 

But the dead alas, does not awaken; 

When body by soul is forsaken, 

Nought is left but to sink and decay. 





THE BOOK EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS 


By A. W. 


N the Palace of Liberal Arts at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis are shown, in their most attrac- 

tive form, the choicest productions of au- 
thor and printer, papermaker and binder, 
artist and artisan. Within this wonderful 
exposition are to be found few other dis- 
plays, the making of which have required 
such varied talent and diversified skill. The 
display is not alone of books. The manu- 
facture of books, from the blank sheets of 
paper to the completed volume, is exem- 
plified in all its processes, and all the usual 
methods of illustration are made clear. 


And when this is done, the bookbinder 
shows his artistic skill in producing covers 
of surpassing beauty and durability. 


Magazines receive considerable atten- 
tion. One monthly’ publication is set up, 
stereotyped, printed, bound and mailed in 
the Liberal Arts Palace, while publishers 
of other high-class periodicals draw as 
much notice as possible to their respective 
ventures. 

But books, after all, are the main feature 
of the best exhibits by American and for- 
eign publishers. They comprise many 
thousand volumes, old and new. In the 
Palace of Liberal Arts, fiction predom- 
inates in all the new books. A _ careful 
study of the display shows that novels 
make up just about half the publications. 
History takes up about one-third of the 
remainder, biography another third. 

Fiction fares not quite so well among 
the exhibits of works on which copy- 
rights have expired. But the old favorites 
are well represented. Dickens is presented 
in manifold aspects, from plainest paper 
bindings to highly decorated crushed 
levant, with illustrations of the utmost 
variety. One set of Dickens is in sixty 
volumes, royal octavo, with reproductions 
of the famous drawings which appeared 
in the original editions. The volumes are 
arrayed in olive green morocco with silk 


PERKINS 


linings and gilt edges. A Dickens enthusi- 
ast lingers long over this collection. 

Shakespeare is also presented in varied 
guises, from limp, thin little single plays 
that slip easily into the pocket, up to forty- 
volume octavo sets, bound and illustrated 
most elaborately. One edition offers a 
duplicate set of illustrations in a portfolio 
accompanying the volumes, so that the 
Shakespearean -student, if he desires, may 
adorn his walls with pictures of his favorite 
characters. 

Of the histories of Abraham Lincoln 
there is almost no end. Not less than fifty 
different editions of books bearing on his 
life and his untimely taking off show the 
interest which the central figure of the 
Civil War still commands, Washington 
receives a full share of attention, and so 
does Thomas Jefferson—appropriately 
enough, since he played so important a 
part in the event which the exposition com- 
memorates. 

Immense progress has been made in the 
last fifteen years in preparing volumes of 
fiction to please an educated public taste. 
Covers are far more artistic, being de- 
signed, almost universally, to harmonize 
with the story within; illustrations are 
more numerous and better ; paper, type and 
presswork are all vastly improved. As for 
what the books contain, the constantly 
growing demand for good new literature 
sufficiently indicates its merit. Since the 
climax of shabbiness in bookmaking was 
reached between ten and fifteen vears ago, 
the insistent demand for cheapness has re- 
laxed, and the public has learned the higher 
economy which looks to durability as well 
as first cost. 

Practically all the books shown by 
American publishers are bound in cloth, 
boards or leather, or some combination of 
these. Not so with the extensive and 
highly interesting French display. Here 
many volumes, probably half of the entire 
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PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS—(Louisiana Purchase Exposition) 


Even works of ref- 


number, are in paper. 
erence of considerable size are paper cov- 


ered. They are uniformly well printed, 
often beautifully illustrated, and the paper 
for the body of the book is of the best. 
It is puzzling at first to the average 
American or English visitor, but is plausi- 
bly explained in part by the Freych idea 


of economy, which extends even to the 
purchase of books. The Frenchman likes to 
read many books and decides, after he 
has read them well, just what place he will 
give them in his library, but he doesn’t 
wish to pay for bindings more or less elab- 
orate which may not at all harmonize with 
others in his collection, or on books which 
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he may not like. So he buys and examines 
at his leisure the paper volumes. If they 
please him it is little trouble to have them 
bound in strict accordance with his taste 
and his purse. 

In the French collection of rebound 
books are several in English, printed by 
English firms. Among these are a Bible, 
a Shakespeare play, one of Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s books and Poe’s “Raven.” The 
cover of this last is most striking. A bev- 
eled border of dull green morocco _ sur- 
rounds a panel of dull-finished terra-cotta 
calf. From this sombre background stands 
out in high relief a rough, bare  tree- 
branch upon which are perched two of the 
sinister birds of which the poet wrote. A 
Rennes publisher exhibits a copy of Th. 
Botrel’s “Chansons de Chez Nous,’”’ quite 
properly bound in natural calf upon which 
appears the unmistakable imprint of cats’ 
paws. The edges of the leaves are old 
red. In the same collection is a work on 
Oriental demon worship. The widely bev- 
eled border of the cover is of dull red 
morocco with a large inlaid panel of dark 
brown embossed calf, upon which appears 
in relief a tumultuously colored Chinese 
devil carrying an enormous pair of pincers. 
Impaled on a blood-stained spear across 
his shoulder are the livid corpses of two of 
his human victims. 

Over in the British section is one antique 
feature to relieve the monotonous conven- 
tionality of designs offered there. This is 
a transparent vellum, which is used in com- 
bination with practically all other binding 
materials, imparting a brilliancy otherwise 
unattainable. Great Britain also makes a 
display of books in the Palace of Fine Arts, 
being alone in this respect. Here a volume 
of music is bound with a dark brown 
leather back and dull-finished, quartered 
oak sides. The book is fastened by two 
plaited leather straps across the front 
edges, attached to the oaken sides with 
oxidized metal clasps set with tiny ame- 
thysts. Another volume contains songs by 
Robert Burns, on parchment, all the work 
being done by hand. Stanzas are in black 
Old English letters and refrains in red, 
each song having an illuminated initial 
letter. The volume is clothed in flexible 
natural calf. 

Text-books and works of reference are 
supreme in the Palace of Education, of 
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course, but the displays possess much in- 
terest for those who have not seen a 
school room for years. Probably nowhere 
else in the exposition is the progress of 
the last century more strikingly illustrated 
than in the booth of one large publisher, 
where are shown reproductions of _ the 
famous New England Primer on the same 
shelves with the most modern of scientific 
publications. In text, illustrations and 
binding, the school books of fifty, and even 
fifteen years ago are not to be compared 
with those of 1go4. 

But probably the most distinctive thing 
in the entire exhibit of books at the 
World’s Fair is a “Napoleon” set in the 
Liberal Arts Palace, prepared especially 
for the Louisiana Purchase centennial by 
a western book-binding firm. 

This was originally published in four 
royal octavo volumes, in a limited edition. 
It has been rebound into twelve quarto 
volumes, which include upward of 2000 
Napoleon pictures, many of them without 
duplicates. These prints were gathered 
by a Napoleon admirer in the course of 
fifteen years’ travel in Europe, and _ in 
themselves form a complete history of the 
art of picture-making in the last century. 
Among them are wood cuts, steel and cop- 
per engravings, etchings, lithographs and 
the more modern photo-engravings. Each 
print, as well as each leaf of the original 
volumes, is inlaid by hand in a sheet of 
Whatman paper. 

The bindings are of crushed levant of 
strictly American manufacture. On the 
backs of Volumes I, Il, XI and XII are 
fleur-de-lis designs, inlaid in blue leather. 
On each of the other volumes is one let- 
ter of the name “Napoleon.” Little golden 
bees, the symbol of the great Corsican’s 
dynasty, are tooled into the leather in end- 
less variety. The inside cover of each vol- 
ume is in leather of different color, no two 
being of similar design. All the embellish- 
ments of the covers show the most pains 
taking care in inlaying and tooling. Beau- 
tiful, instructive and inspiring, exemplt 
fying the highest attainment of the art and 
skill at the command of American publish- 
ers, it is a fit tribute to the Man of Des 
tiny whose virtual gift of Louisiana Terri- 
tory to the United States all the world is 
helping to celebrate. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S HOUR-GLASS 


Che Shepherd's Gour-Glass 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


THRESHING THE WHEAT 


UGUST XXVIII “O happy, beyond human happiness, had 
they but the sense of teir blessings, the husbandmen, for whom 
of herself, far away fron the shock of arms, Earth, that gives 
all their due, pours outfrom her soil plenteous sustenance. 
; Then let me delight in the country and the streams that 
freshen the valleys—let me love river and woodland with an 
unambitious love.” 

Thus wrote Virgil of the Georgics, concerning the half- 
idyllic life which he saw about him in the countryside of ancient Italy. Vir- 
gil’s praise of the rural life cannot, unhappily, be wholly echoed in our day, 
with farm labor so hard and the returns so moderate; yet we must go to the 
country to find true old-fashioned contentment, and in the operations of agri- 
culture much remains that would charm Virgil himself. Indeed some of our 
modes of tillage have scarcely changed since the day of the great Augustan 
poet. I have seen husbandmen in the Alban Hills plowing with just such prim- 
itive wooden implements as Virgil or Horace saw; and our modern plow, save 
for its metal construction, is essentially the same thing. So with the dairy 
operations, and the other simple processes of remoter farming districts. 

Although the complex reaper-and-binder and the steam-thresher were 
undreamed of in the elder days, there is in the pulsing rhythm and large ac- 
tivity of our threshing operations something of a poetry that has not gone out 
with the flail and the old-time grain-fan. 

All this golden afternoon the engine has kept up its humming roar; the 
men in the dim and dusty atmosphere of the barn, like the solemn and mystic 
figures Millet loved to portray, have swung the sheaves down from the mows 
to feed the thresher; they have measured the fast-pouring grain, and piled the 
falling straw in the long sheds. Now and then the children have ventured, 
half-terrified, to look on at the strange scene; but the swallows and the pigeons 
have quite fled the unwonted invasion of their quietude. In the farmer’s house 
there has been a vast confusion of preparation for the supper that is to feed 
near a score of half-famished men. But the period of stress is a brief one,— 
in a day all the wheat and oats have been threshed; and then the engine, 
fuming and panting like an uncanny monster, labors heavily down the road 
to the next farm, to affright the brooding pigeons and throw the kitchen folk 
into a fever of activity. 
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Painted by Jules Breton 
THE GLEANERS 


Threshing the grain is one of the crowning acts of the country labors. 
In these few hours the farmer beholds, in the sacks of yellow wheat and 


oats, the realization of all his long weeks of plowing and planting, all his 
patient watching of his green growing acres and of his harvesting the heavy 


sheaves. 

Charles Tennyson-Turner,—whose early poetry was admired by Coler- 
idge, whose sonnets were dear to “Old Fitz” and to the Laureate brother Al- 
fred,—delighted to record in his perfect verse the scenes of the simple farm 
life about his Lincolnshire vicarage. His sonnet, “The Steam Threshing Ma- 
chine,” with its affectionate reference to Virgil, fills a notable page in the 


poetic farmers’ calendar. 


‘* Flush with the pond the lurid furnace burn’d 
At eve, while smoke and vapour fill'd the yard; 
The gloomy winter sky was dimly starr’d, 

The fly-wheel with a mellow murmur turn’d; 


‘While, ever rising on tts mystic stair 

In the dim light, from secret chambers borne, 
The straw of harvest, sever'd from the corn, 
Climb’d and fell over, in the murky air. 


“7 thought of mind and matter, will and law, 
And then of him who set his statcly seal 

Of Roman words on all the forms he saw 

Of old-world husbandry: I could but feel 
With what a rich precision he would draw 
The endless laader and the booming wheel!’ 





THE SHEPHERD’S HOUR-GLASS 


FAREWELL 


EPTEMBER 1, “The April rain-storms and the gilded suns of May 

have more of a sadness than the Autumn leaves. There is a sympa- 

thy in beautiful leaves that fall at the flush of their heightening color, 

and we know they are tired with the dust and fevered with light. It is 

only a sweet relief to lie back on the bosom of earth and cover our 
graves. So we love them for it.” 

These words of a friend seem in harmony with one’s feeling in this the 
waning season of the year. There is some spell in the name September that 
captivates the fancy,—a romance and glamour that thrill one and put him in the 
mood for reading and re-reading Keats’ “Ode to Autumn,” with its magical 
brooding upon all of the ripeness, the opulent abundance and the dreamy 
charm of this 

“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” 


The change from yesterday, Summer, to to-day, Autumn, is but one of 
the calendar, to be sure, and we shall yet have weeks when we shall think 
“warm days will never cease ;” yet I confess to a susceptibility to the power 
of suggestiveness, and can say of the word Autumn, as did Keats of 
Endymion, 

tis Bs 2 
The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 


Yesterday the roses shed their petals in silken drifts om the soft grass, 
and the ragweed in the meadows was of a delicious fragrance. To-day the 
winds are swaying the crowns of the solemn oaks, and seem to say,—This 
day we come to our own. The bloom and fragrance and lazy forgetfulness 
of the vanished Summer must ere long become only a memory; to-day we 
sound our herald trumpets, summoning the hasts of the fields and gardens to 
yield their fruits and pass into nothingness. The ranks of willows shall drop 
their yellowing leaves one by one into the silent stream, the serried troops of 
corn shall give up their golden store and turn sere on a thousand hills where 
the crows are sadly calling. Marigolds and asters and late-lingering roses,— 
all the fair and graceful companies that gladden garden and dooryard,—shall 
perish in the paling October suns. The nuts shall fall in the yellow glades 
and the sweet birds vanish from the woodlands; and Solitude shall again take 
possession of the once-lovely world! 

Yea,—and those winds are calling to us, too; and with mingled regret and 
hope we prepare to leave these tranquil Brandywine meadows and this old 
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Painted by George Mason 
THE HARVFST MOON 


red-gabled House below the hills. Away we must turn from this sylvan peace 
and seclusion, where the invisible forces play round us their harmonies, and 
the days are calm and untroubled as in a dream,—away to crowded thor- 
oughfares and the sounding haunts of men. 

Ah, what a benediction is this summering in the pure countryside; what 
a healthful tendency our recent American seeking of the fields from June to 
September! May every sojourner in God’s free meadows and forests look 
back with thanksgiving on the particular region where his vacation days were 
passed, and may he be able to exclaim in recollection of it, as did warm-hearted, 
kindly old Edward Fitzgerald—“Ah, happy Days! . . . in those Meadows 
far from the World, it seemed, as Salaman’s Island . . . the Heart of 
that Happy Valley whose Gossip was the Mill-Wheel, and Visitors the Sum- 
mer Airs that momentarily ruffled the sleepy Stream.” 

For me, I close these random records in my Hour-Glass with full hap- 
piness of memory. “He loved each simple joy the country yields,”—that is 
the epitaph I should choose, for I feel certain that there can be no purer min- 
istry to the heart and soul than that deeper ministry underlying the simple and 
wholesome love of clouds and birds and flowers and streams. 

Some lingering strain of the old Greek sentiment, it may be, or of the 
wistful Celtic, reveals to the lover of all visible beauty an inner spirit of 


ENCHANTMENT 


CRiw 

LD forms forgotten of the world of men 

Still haunt the common ways of life for me: 
Lone vales and dreaming rivers to my ken 

Are fraught with glamour and with mystery. 
[ hear strange harmonies among the hills, 
I drink the fragrance of forgotten things; 
In whispering forests still the dryad sings, 
And strange emotion all my being thrills. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S HOUR GLASS 


Along green uplands in the flush of dawn 
I catch a glimpse of Dian’s girls star-white, 
A phantom troop that speed by copse and lawn, 
And fade beyond the wheat field on the height. 
I hear faint music in the shadowy wood 
When winds are stirring in the chestnut leaves, 
An elfin strain ;—so plaintively it grieves, 
would not miss its pathos if I could! 


CRiws 


And I have seen by solitary meads, 

In violet days when April yet was young, 

The rueful Pan among the river reeds, 

And heard his wistful elegies outflung. 

And through the hush of soft September hours, 
When corn was yellow ’neath the harvest moon, 
Methought Sylvanus piped an eerie tune 

As low he lurked amid the fading flowers. 


ATED 


As some lone child that wanders far from home 
Sees all its sweetness through his tender tears, 
So phantoms fair of Hellas and old Rome 
Arise for me from out the ancient years. 
The paths of life to others sad may seem,— 
They cannot but be glorified for me 
Who find them fraught with myth and mystery 
And all enchantment of the world of dream. 


‘op, (nie he \ 
US re Y, ) 





AUTHORSHIP AND ARTIFICIALITY 


| OST so-termed literary people 
I make a practice of posing. There 

was much talk, once on a time, of 
eccentricity as being inevitably allied to 
genius. Literary aspirants have never, for 
a second, forgotten that talk and they who 
long for picturesque literary standing, 
strive first of all to acquire that quality of 
the unique. 

There are two classes of authors to-day. 
The first comprises those who are frankly 
and unabashedly mercenary ; the second is 
composed of those who, whether interested 
or not in the Almighty Dollar, expend their 
greatest forces in making an impression. 

The first is, in reality, the more com- 
mendable because it is the more honest. 
The second is founded on artificiality ; it 
feeds on artificiality ; it disseminates arti- 
ficiality. It places itself in a conspicuous 
position, it hangs out its sign-post ‘The 
Ego,” it demands a homage and, by clever 
contrivance, often receives a homage, that 
it in no least way deserves. In this man- 
ner we get what, properly disposed of, 
would constitute a literary curiosity shop, 
containing specimens, however, that shame 
the name of literature and lower the liter- 
ary calling by their very ridiculous poses. 
Thus, we have such ludicrous figures as 
the innocent young damsel who writes vol- 
umes on “developing her ego” and on the 
artistic consumption of olives and green, 
young onions; we have the society belle 
putting forth novels which she personally 
advertises by conspicuous and unconven- 
tional disportment at a popular sea-side 
resort; we have the philosopher who 
claims to have composed his unusual con- 
coctions, perched upon the back fence; the 
poet who wears his hair long and takes 
pains to have it properly dishevelled, and 
the matron of the “smart set” who, under 
cover of a pseudonym, sets forth the evils 
of mesalliance and divorce in startling col- 
ors and flings mud as only a fair arm, pro- 
tected by the darkness, can fling it. Then 
when sensation is rife and wonderment 
predominant, a hint goes here, another 
there and then, what charming smiles of 
modest indifference, what gently put dis- 


claimers, what delicate depreciation of flat- 
tery! 

Oh, the pathos of this everlasting strug- 
gle to be! More good grey brain tissue is 
unnecessarily used up in the single en- 
deavor to make a brief “appearance” than 
would be required in the conscientious pur- 
suit of a dozen honest occupations through 
the course of years! 

Sometimes it seems a pity that we 
know of Dr. Johnson’s mannerisms, of Mil- 
ton’s matrimonial experiments, of Carlyle’s 
crankiness. Did we know less, who can 
say but that there would be no back yard 
preachments, no epics on digestive pro- 
cesses, no vividly pictured society esca- 
pades? 

Poor petty authors! Do they know that 
Milton’s strange caprice with wives was 
but his distaste for and his inability to cope 
with practical affairs; do they not know 
of Carlyle’s long-renowned dyspepsia? 
Doubltess some of them have dyspepsia 
themselves and mistake its disturbing 
symptoms for the signs of genius. 

Time was when the literary man was in 
truth, a picturesque and single figure. But 
that time has gone and now the literary 
man is a pathetically absurd piece of imi- 
tation, who loses his much-needed rest in 
the attempt to discover something different 
with which to upset the equilibrium of the 
universe! And finally he invents an out- 
landish Utopia, or develops a habit for 
shockingly plain speaking ; he may create 
a heroine composed chiefly of rouge and 
peroxide or a hero who plays pirate in an 
automobile. It would be interesting, no 
doubt, to make a grand collection of these 
literary farces that come to light every 
day; it would support a funny paper for 
vears to come to gather “personalities” of 
these twentieth century examples of genius. 
"Tis a pity that the long-haired type; the 
dreamy-eyed specimen ; the be-jeweled bit 
of aspiring frivolity cannot be preserved 
in alcohol or some other equally effective 
preservative. How future generations 
would perhaps look and wonder and cry 
“Could ever such things have been ?” 


QO. MacD. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE FIRST FOLIO OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


By ISAAC HULL PLATT 


T may be fairly said that the only evi- 
dence connecting the Shakespeare 
plays with William Shakespeate as 

their author is the first collected edition, 
published in 1623, seven years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and known as the 
“First Folio.” 

The spelling Shakspere is used to des- 
ignate the player. That appears to be his 
own spelling—as far as his autographs are 
legible—and it was the most common 
spelling of the name of the Stratford fam- 
ily. The name Shakespeare makes its first 
appearance in English annals appended to 
the dedication of “Venus and Adonis” in 
1593, with all the sixty-seven, more or 
less, ways in which the name of the Strat- 
ford family was spelled, that never oc- 
curs. The first syllable was always short 
and the pronunciation appears to have 
been Shaxpur, probably a corruption of 
Jacques Pierre. 

It is true that between 1597 and 1611 
forty-two plays were published as having 
been written by William Shakespeare. 
This list of forty-two contains such plays 
as “The Merry Devil of Edmonton” and 
“The Puritan or the Widow of Watling 
Street,” plays which no one ever has, since 
the beginning of Shakespearean criticism, 
supposed for an instant came from the 
master’s hand. This list of forty-two com- 
prises only the plays published as Shake- 
speare’s, though many others were attrib- 
uted to him. He was a popular theatrical 
manager, and it is very likely that plays 
produced by him were spoken of as his 
without a very distinct idea as to author- 
ship. Hence if the testimony ended here 
the natural and only supposition would be 
that during those years “William Shake- 
speare” was a popular pseudonym used by 
anyone who chose to append it to any 
anonymous play, and that there must have 


been two, if not more, authors who thus 
used it or the publishers of the plays used 
it for them. In 1616 William Shakspere 
died at Stratford on Avon, leaving a most 
circumstantial will, which enumerated his 
possessions down to his “silver and gilt 
howl” and his famous “second best bed,”’ 
but which contained no mention of any 
hooks, manuscripts or any interest in any 
literary property whatever. Nor has any 
evidence been produced dating from his 
lifetime that he at any time had any such 
interest. So the matter rested till 1623, so 
it probably would have rested till this day, 
and the author of the wonderful drama 
would be still regarded as the great un- 
known if it had not been for the publica- 
tion of the Folio. This purported to be, 
as its title page declares, “Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and 
Tragedies, published according to the True 
Originall Copies, London, printed by 
Isaac laggard and Ed. Blount, 1623.” 

This volume contains thirty-six plays, 
which may be classified in three groups: 
First, eighteen selected from the forty- 
two already mentioned as having been 
published during Shakspere’s lifetime as 
“written by William Shakespeare ;” sec- 
ond, one, “Othello,” which had been pub- 
lished in like manner in 1622, six years 
after Shakspere’s death; third, seventeen, 
which had not been previously published, 
six of which, according to Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillips, we now hear of indisputably for 
the first time. These thirty-six plays, with 
Pericles,” which later editors have added, 
constitute the canon as we have it to-day. 

Three names besides those of the print- 
ers are prominently connected with this 
publication, those of John Heminge, 
Henry Condell and Ben Jonson. Heminge 
and Condell were fellow actors with Shak- 
spere and they sign the dedication, which 
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is to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomerie, and the address “to the Great 
Variety of Readers.” These are very cu- 
rious documents. While undoubtedly de- 
signed to convey the idea that the plays are 
the work of the Stratford player, they 
avoid an explicit statement to that effect. 
Moreover, they are written in a style in- 
dicating the hand of a master of English. 
They suggest considerable classical schol- 
arship and a richness of metaphor and 
skill in its use, and withal a grace of dic- 
tion not to be expected, and, in fact, in- 
conceivable.in as unlearned men as Hem- 
inge and Condell are known to have been. 
Moreover, they are very much in the style 
of many of the prose passages of the plays 
themselves. Part of the dedication is al- 
most a translation’ of the dedication of 
one of Pliny’s works to the Emperor. Here 
is an examole of the diction: “Country 
hands reach forth milk, cream, fruits or 
what they have, and many nations, we 
have heard, that had not gems or incense, 
obtained their requests with a leavened 
cake. It was no fault to approach their 


gods by what means they could, and the 
most, thoueh the meanest of things, are 
made more precious when dedicated to 
Temples.” 

Now, if manner, style, diction mean any- 
thing, this dedication was written by no 


other than Francis Bacon. It is, of course, 
useless to argue about style, and lack of 
space forbids the presentation of parallel 
passages, but anyone sufficiently interested 
can compare the dedication as a whole 
with Bacon’s Essays. Two other points 
should be noted in regard to this dedica- 
tion. One is that it adopts an air of fa- 
miliarity with which it would have been 
impossible for men in the position of 
Heminge and Condell to use in addressing 
two noble lords at that day, and the other 
is that it fairly bristles with legal terms, 
as do the plays, “To procure his orphans, 
guardians,” “We cannot go beyond our 
own powers” (the legal phrase ultra 
vires), “We have deprived ourselves of 
the defense of our dedication,” “Prose- 
cuted their author,” “To be executor of 
his own writing.” It has been suggested 
that this dedication was written by Jon- 
son. If it was he wrote it in a very differ- 
ent and more poetic style than any of his 
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acknowledged prose that has come down 
to us. 

In regard to the “Address to the Read- 
ers” the case is not so clear. It might 
have been written by Jonson; its badi- 
nage somewhat resembles that of some of 
his introduction, but the wit is more 
sprightly. I believe this also to be by 
Bacon for one reason, that it also is top- 
heavy with legal phrases—not a peculiar- 
itv of Jonson’s—“Had their trial already 
and stood out all appeals” and “Come 
forth acquitted by a decree of Court” are 
examples. 

We now turn back to the title page and 
find it disfigured by the horrible Droe- 
shout “portraits,” “a hard, wooden, star- 
ing thing,” as Grant White calls it, that 
bears no resemblance, except by way of 
caricature, to anything human, least of 
alla poet. This is confronted by Ben Jon- 
son’s enigmatical verse: 


“This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gently Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to outdo the Life: 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the Print would then surpass 
All, that was ever writ in brass. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, look 
Not on his Picture, but his book.” 


We know how Browning parodied this: 


“This figure that thou seest—tut; 
Was it for gentle Shakespeare put?” 


But what does Jonson mean? One 
meaning of “but” is “in place of.” In 
place of gentle Shakespeare was put this 
thing, and if the artist had been a little 
more successful “the print would then sur- 
pass all that was ever writ in brass.” But 
under the circumstances we are instructed 
to look not at the picture but at the book. 
This seems a very curious way of com- 
mending the picture, and suggests a hoax 
—a brazen hoax. 

But Jonson’s connection with the folio 
does not end here. Following the “Ad- 
dress to the Readers” comes his splendid 
trumpet blast, “To the Memory of my 
Beloved Master, William Shakespeare, 
and what he has left us.” 

“T confess,” he says, “thy writings to be 
such as neither man nor muse can praise 
too much,” and again: 
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From ‘‘ Shakespeare and His Forerunners.” 
Copyright 1903 by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


TITLE-PAGE OF FIRST FOLIO | 


This picture, reproduced from the Droeshout portrait, a supposedly 
authentic picture, is known as the Droeshout engraving. It was pre- 
fixed to the first complete Edition of the Plays, the First Folio Edition, 
published in 1623. 
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“Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.” 

These lines are addressed, of course, to 
“Shakespeare,” that is, to the author of 
the plays. It will be remembered that at 
or about the time of the publication of the 
First Folio Jonson was one of Bacon’s 
private secretaries, or “good pens,” as he 
calls them, and in a position to know what 
was going on. This seems to bring Bacon 
pretty close to, at least, an editorial asso- 
ciation with the Folio. 

At Jonson’s death he left a book in 
manuscript called “Timbre, or Discoveries 
Made upon Men and Nature.’ It con- 
tains two passages which should be com- 
pared with this poem. ‘The first refers to 
Francis Bacon, and he says of him that he 
filled up all numbers, and performed that 
in our tongue which may be compared or 
preferred either to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome . . . so that he may be 


named and stand as the mark and acme of 
our language ;” exactly, it will be observed, 


what he had previously said about the au- 
thor of Shakespeare plays, while of Wil- 
liam Shakspere, the player, he said that 
he “loved the man and honored his mem- 
ory,” but that “he flowed with that facility 
that sometimes it was necessary that he be 
stopped—snuffed out.” “But he redeemed 
his vices with his virtues. There was ever 
more in him to be praised than pardoned.” 
In the same volume he enumerates _ the 
greatest “wits” of his time. The list is: 
More, Wyatt, Surrey, Challoner, Smith, 
Eliot, Gardiner, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Hooker, Essex, Raleigh, 
Savile, Sandys, Egerton and Francis Ba- 
con. Has he omitted him whom he de- 
clared to be the greatest of all, or has he 
mentioned him by another name? 

Lack of space forbids my dwelling on 
the comparison between Jonson’s splendid 
poetic tribute to “Shakespeare” and his 
other writings. They should be carefully 
compared by those seeking light on the 
subject. I have but thrown out hints. 

Brief mention of two more matters con- 
nected with the subject and I am done. 
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In the “Address to the Readers” Hem- 
inge and Condell—or whoever wrote the 
address signed by them—say that they 
have so published the plays that “as where 
before you were abused with divers stolen 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealths of injur- 
ious impostors, that exposed them; even 
those are now offered to your view, cured 
and perfect of their limbs and all the rest, 
absolute in their numbers, as he conceived 
them and what he thought he 
uttered with that easiness that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his 
papers.” 

Now, whatever that means, it does not 
mean literally what it says, as is shown by 
the fact that the printers of the Folio fol- 
lowed as their copy, in many cases, the 
quartos—the “stolen and_ surreptitious 
copies” —even to repeating their misprints, 
and Ben Jonson in his introductory poem 
says: “He who casts to write a living line 
must sweat (such as thine are) and strike 
the second heat upon the Muses’ anvil,” 
and he speaks of his “well turned and true 
filed lines.” This is hardly consistent with 
the idea that the plays were struck off at 
a white heat without a blot—an erasure or 
emendation—and, besides, we know in the 
cases of plays that ran through a number 
of editions that they were worked over 
many times. 

On January 22, 1621, Bacon celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday. Jonson was present 
and read a poem beginning thus: 


“Hail, happy Genius of this ancient pile! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile? 
The fire, the wine, the men! And in the midst 
Thou stand’st as if some mystery thou didst! 
Pardon, I read it in thy face—” 


What was the “mystery ?” 

This is not an attempt to prove that 
“Bacon wrote Shakespeare.” It is simply 
a suggestion that he might have had some 
connection with the production and pub- 
lication of the immortal plays, worthy of 
consideration, and not justly to be dis- 
missed by a few words of vituperation. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS 


The full name of Joseph Conrad is 
Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski and he was 
born in Poland in 1856. He 
learned French at the same 
time that he learned his own 
tongue; he did not begin to 
learn English until he was nineteen years 
old. Yet he writes in English and his 
style is worthy of serving as a model to 
many native Englishmen. 

As a lad Conrad went to sea and as a 
sailor visited all parts of the world. He 
did not think of writing as a career, did 
not think of it at all, in fact, though he 
read much of the best in both French and 
English literature. It was in 1894 that 
a desire for rest seized him and he re- 
He 


Joseph 
Conrad 


solved to spend six months on shore. 
took lodgings in London, found a life of 
inactivity intolerable and suddenly was 


moved to write. He was thirty-eight at 
this time. His first impulse was to use 
French as a vehicle for expression, but 
he had been sailing under the British flag 
for a long time and was largely English 
in his sympathies. So he wrote in Eng- 
lish and his first book was ‘“Almayer’s 
Folly,” which has since been followed by 
“Tales of Unrest;” “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus ;” “Lord Jim;” “Youth;” 
“Typhoon” and the last book in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Hueffer, “Romance.” 

In his own words, Mr. Conrad thus 
defines his literary creed, 

“It is only through complete, unswerving 
devotion to the perfect blending of form and 
substance; it is only through an unremitting, 
never-discouraged care for the shape and the 
ring of sentences that an approach can be made 
to plasticity, to color; and the light of magic 
suggestiveness may be brought to play for an 
evanescent instant over the commonplace sur- 
face of words: of the old, old words, worn thin, 
defaced by ages of careless usage. The sincere 
endeavor to accomplish that creative task, to go 
as far on that road as his strength will carry 


him, to go undeterred by faltering, weariness, 
or reproach, is the only valid justification for 
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the worker in prose. And if his conscience is 
clear, his answer to those who, in the fullness 
of a wisdom which looks for immediate profit, 
demand specifically to be edified, consoled, 
amused; who demand to be promptly improved, 
or encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, or 
charmed, must run thus: My task which I am 
trying to achieve is, by the power of the writ- 
ten word to make you hear, to make you feel— 
it is, before all, to make you see. That—and 
no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you 
shall find there, according to your deserts, en- 
couragement, consolation, fear, charm—all you 
demand; and, perhaps, also that glimpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 


The expression is a bit pompous and 
upon first thought even seems bombastic 
but when one remembers what Mr. Con- 
rad has accomplished, justification of the 
aim becomes clear. He does make the 
reader “see things and hear things.” 

* * * 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who is in Italy, 
finishing his book, “The Tuscan Crown,” 
recently visited Certaldo, the 
home of Boccaccio. There 
Mr. Hewlett found some 
strange things. In writing of 
the Certaldesi, he says, 


Mr. Hewlett 
in Italy 


“Their women are handsome, as they ought 
to be, with green eyes, dusky skins, fair, tangled 
hair. They carry themselves bolt upright, like 
all mountaineers, but with better reason than 
most, for their figures are remarkable. The 
men sing gay songs, are happy and free man- 
nered, and if Boccaccio is not at the bottom of 
it the mischief is. If you set these deductions 
down to my fancy you will be wrong. I saw 
here what I have never seen elsewhere in all 
long Italy, a man stop and kiss a girl in open 
street. No offense, either. He was a baker, 
who came—a floury amorino—saw, and consid- 
ered the bend of her industrious head, and 
stooped and kissed her as she sat sewing at 
her door. Her lovers and acquaintances about 
her saw nothing amiss, nor was she at all put 
out. After so flagrant an achievement, the 
madcap went a:whole progress of gallantry 
down the street, none resenting his freedom. 
He danced with one good wife, chucked an- 
other’s chin, and lifted a third bodily into the 
air, singing all the while.” 
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One time not so long ago, Mr. John 
D. Barry was asked how he came to 
write “Mademoiselle Blanche.” 
In reply he told the following 
story : 

“The idea for the plot was suggested to me 
while I was in London. One Saturday after- 


noon I met, at the house of an English writer, 
Mr. Wilfred Meynell, the well-known English 


How a Novel 
Came to be 
Written 


JOHN D. BARRY 


journalist, and the husband of Alice Meynell, 
the poet and essayist. Mr. Meynell introduced 
me to his wife, and they asked me to take sup- 
per at their house the next night, which hap- 
pened to be Sunday. ‘We are going to have a 
guest that will interest you,’ said Mr. Meynell. 
‘She is an acrobat, and just now she is per- 
forming at The Aquarium, here in London.’ 
He also urged me to go to The Aquarium that 
night to see her perform, and I asked him how 
he had made the acrobat’s acquaintance. ‘One 
afternoon,’ he explained, ‘quite by chance, I 
went into The Aquarium and saw Madame 
Antonio. I was so delighted with the courage 
and the grace she showed in leaping backward 
from the top of the building into the net, that 
I wrote a little paragraph about her in my pa- 
per. A few days later I received from her a 
letter of thanks. Then I took my wife to see 
the performance, and a little later Mrs. Mey- 
nell called on Madame Antonio, and we all be- 
came good friends.’ That night I went to The 
Aquarium and, like Mr. Meynell, I was en- 
thusiastic over Madame Antonio. The next 
night I met her at supper and I met also her 
husband who, I was told, acted as her manager. 
After the meal I sat at table with some of the 
men, smoking, and, in course of the conversa- 
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tion, one of them remarked that the husband 
of the acrobat had been a man of business in 
Paris and, on seeing Madame Antonio in the 
circus, had ‘fallen in love with her perform. 
ance.” As soon as I heard that remark I knew 
that I had a plot for a story. The psychology 
of the situation was what attracted me. Asa 
matter of fact, however, there is no resemblance 
whatever, between my heroine and Madame 
Antonio and their histories, except that they 
perform practically the same feats. For sey- 
eral months the plot stayed in my mind, and, by 
the time I began to write the story. it had 
practically shaped itself. Three-quarters of the 
book were written in Paris, and the remaining 
chapters I wrote in the little village of Giverny, 
in Normandy, where Monet, the impressionist- 
painter, lives, and where I had gone to passa 
few weeks of the spring and summer.” 


3s Ke 2K 

Dr. Emil Reich is a man of striking 
personality. His wife is a little French 
lady, and their home in Lon- 
don is noted for its hospitality. 
Dr. Reich is described as “a 
smooth-faced, handsome, mi¢- 
dle-aged Hungarian savant, who has the 
gift of speech to an almost miraculous 
degree.” He is endowed with a remark- 
able though engaging candor even to the 
extent of being able to tell English 
women that they are a tame lot without 
arousing their anger. He seems to think 
the French woman only incomparable 
and expresses himself plainly on_ the 
shortcomings of the American woman. 


a * * 


A Literary 
Unique 


Thomas E. Watson, author of ** Napo- 
leon” and other popular biographies, has 
been chosen for the Presi 
dential candidate of the Popu 
list Party. Certain literary 
men seem to be dividing thet 
attention with conscientious scrupulous 
ness between politics and __ literature 
Booth Tarkington, Alfred Henry Lews 
and Winston Churchill in particular, arg 
devoted politicians. We may yet hav 
“White House Memoirs” by Watson, “A 
Romance of the Great Convention” } 
Tarkington and “The Advance” }j 
Churchill, the last including as many d 
tails as possible concerned in the first fou 
years of twentieth century American hi 
tory and describing with minuteness th 
promised exciting Presidential campaig 

As for Mr. Lewis, nothing less can 
expected of him than an epic of Amer 
ican politics. “The Boss,” “The Pres 
dent,” will it be “The Senator” next 


Watson for 
President 
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The late Matthew Stanley Quay might 
lend inspiration for a central character, if 
we may be permitted the suggestion. 


xk 


Mr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer is about to 
begin work on an edition of the “Diary 
and Writings of Robert Mor- 
Wanted~ ris.” There will be several 
Letters of ‘ 
Robert Morris VOlumes and they will take the 
form of a memorial edition, 
to be issued on the centennial anniversary 
of the death of Morris, which will occur 
in 1906. It is Mr. Oberholtzer’s desire 
to borrow the use of any existent letters 
or papers of Robert Morris and anything 
of this kind, placed in the hands _ of 
George W. Jacobs and Company of 
Philadelphia will be copied and promptly 
returned in good order to the owners. 
Letters for the period prior to 1781 are 
especially desired. 


It is a well-known fact that rewards of 
merit are frequently none too equally 
divided. An instance of this, 
which has its amusing side 
even while injustice strikes the 
keynote, is told by a literary 
man who once asked a publisher why he 
thought a certain book had sold so well. 
The publisher replied that he believed 
the cover had had a great deal to do with 
the enormous sale. After a moment’s 
thought the first gentleman said, 

“May I ask how much you paid for that 
cover ?”” 

At this the publisher had the grace to 
blush, replying in a shame-faced manner, 

“We paid—I think we paid the artist 
$35." 

The author probably purchased an es- 
tate with the royalties; it is possible that 
the artist used his paltry compensation for 
car-fare. 


Unfair 
Distribution 
of Returns 


Apropos of the subject of 
paid to popular novelists for best selling 


royalties 


books is the statement that 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s last 
novel yielded her $150,000. 
Mr. Winston Churchill once 
said that “The Crisis” had paid him suf- 
ficiently well to provide him with a com- 


fortable yearly income. Such facts, to- 


Money 
Making 
a la Mode 


gether with the announcement that Rich- 
ard Harding Davis is receiving twenty- 
five cents a word from the magazines, 
for his stories makes one blush for pres- 
ent-day literary methods. Matthew Ar- 
nold is said to have never received more 
than £20 for a magazine article, and we 
can scarcely picture George Eliot or 
Dickens buying mansions with book re- 
ceipts. Burns died penniless and Milton 
sold “Paradise Lost’ for a song. Legend 
has it that Homer begged for bread in 
the cities that later clamored for the 
honor of having been his birthplace. 

The best literary achievement has 
never been, and doubtless never will be, 
compatible with effort that has money 
for its end in view. Cheapen the selling 
price of books and see how quickly many 
writers will drop from the field. 


GELETT BURGESS 


Gelett Burgess got into print in an 
amusing way. He began his writing ca- 
reer, strange to say, with mel- 
ancholy verse. Failing to get 
it published he connived with 
a friend to effect its entrance 
upon the literary stage. The friend 
wrote to a paper asking the question 
“Can anyone tell me the name of the au- 
thor of the poem, one stanza of which 


A Case of 
Confidence 





GABRIEL D’ ANNUNZIO 


is”— then quoting a portion of the poem. 
When the question appeared Mr. Burgess 
answered it and sent a copy of the poem 


complete, which was printed. 
k * * 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s “Memoirs” 
in “The Strand” are waxing more and 
more interesting. In addition 
Bernhardt’s to her accomplishments as 
“Memoirs” actress, sculptor and painter, 
etc. Madame Bernhardt is 
showing herself no untalented writer. 
Her manner of narrative is simple and 
straightforward, with words well chosen 
and well-numbered and a pleasing vivacity, 
touched here and there by sparks of hu- 
mor that make the whole most delectable, 
marks her story throughout. 


News comes that D’Annunzio has plan 

for a theatre to be built on the banks 0 

the Lake of Albano. It i 
D’Annunzio's Said that all worthy dra 


Theatre-to-be will have a chance and seat 


will not be reserved. It see 
that when D’Annunzio’s new drama “ 
Figlia di Jorio” was produced in Mare 
Duse did not appear, although it is 
well-known fact that the play was writ 
ten expressly for her. It seems tha 
some sort of dispute between the auth 
and the actress was responsible for t 
failure of the latter to carry out the pro 
jected program. It is said that she, wi 
“the voice and the beautiful hands” wa 
affected even to the point of severe i 
ness. 
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MRS. HUMPHREY WARD. 


HELENE VACARESCO 


TOM MASSON 


“The Marriage of Williami Ashe,” Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s new novel is, by the 
way, progressing famously in its serial 
career. The character of Kitty prom- 
ises to be as unique and fascinating as 
that of Julie le Breton, though the story 
generally has all the ordinary marks 


of Mrs. Ward upon it. 


a * 2k 


Tom Masson, who wrote the verses, 
“In Merry Measure,” was born in Essex, 
Connecticut, in 1866. When 
he was nine months old he 
went to sea, for his father was 
a sea captain. For ten years 
past Mr. Masson has been Managing and 
Literary Editor of “Life” and his writ- 
ings are widely known. At present he 
lives at Glen Ridge, New Jersey, and ac- 
cording to his own statement, his family 
consists of three children, three dogs, three 
servants and only one wife. 

An amusing circumstance concerned 
with Mr. Masson’s popular verses on the 
“Summer Girl” is that they were written 
in Winter during a blinding snowstorm, 
when the only thing that Mr. Masson 
could think of was the “Summer Girl.” 


The Author 
of ‘In Merry 
Measure’’ 


When Helene Vacaresco was a child 
she visited Victor Hugo. It was shortly 
Victor Hugo before the French author’s 


and Mile. death, and she describes him 
Vacaresco as 


“a robust and sinewy laborer, a man whose 
life had dealt with all the forces of nature and 
had conquered all. His immense blue eyes 
darted flames at us; his huge white forehead 
glistened; his massive, though short, stature 
spoke of untiring energy and miraculous 
power.” 


The author received the child and her 
mother graciously and said 


“Your ancestors, my child, have made your 
name familiar to me. I know how to pronounce 
its harsh, weird syllables, whose cadence I love: 
never write under any other name but your 
own. It sounds like a clash of armor.” 


He insisted that the little girl, who was 
already something of a poet, should read 
her verses to him; which she did in trem- 
bling voice. When she had. done she 
found herself “wrapped in his arms” and 
heard him say, “Bravo, child, this is well 
indeed.” 

A few days later he died of a sudden 
illness. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH FOR THE BUSY MAN 


In each issue, Boox News, will print a summary of the leading publications of the month 
likely to attract the most attention, and about which the busy man or woman, in whatever sphere 


of effort, would like to know and would do well 


to read. Elsewhere in this issue the books 


mentioned are reviewed or noticed at greater length. 


First among the publications of the 
month of August, especially to those for- 
tunate persons who are permitted to linger 
by the sea or on the mountains during the 
delightful days of September, are the 
issues of new fiction. Several stories and 
novels deserve particular mention. From 
the pen of Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
comes “The Givers,” a collection of short 
stories in the author’s best style. The 
high rank of the writer assures wide read- 
ing for this volume. “The Challoners,” 
by E. F. Benson, author of “Dodo,” a 
book which had a tremendous run, is a 
plea for individualism in spiritual life, 
woven in a tale of the tragic side of a 
godly life and a good home. 

Because the author is the author of 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
“The Woman Errant” will be read. It 
discourses of the “new woman’ consid- 
ered as a freak of nature. Not only is 
“The Rose of Old St. Louis,” by Mary 
Dillon, a timely novel, being based on 
events occurring at the time of the Louis- 
iana Purchase, but it is an enjoyable story. 
Violet Jacob’s “The Interloper” is a good 
novel of Scotland in the early part of the 
last century. The absence of Scotch dia- 
lect is a unique feature of the book. “The 
Confessions of a Club Woman,” by Agnes 
Surbridge, an unknown author, relates 
the career of a woman who all but broke 
up her home, through her ambition to 
be a leader in the Women’s Club set. 

John Strange Winter, the English 
woman who has written successful fiction 
for 30 years, tells in an amusing style of 
“The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker.” 
Hugh McHugh, author of the “John 
Henry” books, which have an extensive 
sale, relates another story in “I’m from 
Missouri,” in the terse, idiomatic slang 
which characterizes the series. 





“The Watchers of the Trails,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, a writer of good 
wild animal stories, is a collection of such 
tales, well told. The book is distinctively 
illustrated. 

Olin D, Wheeler, author of “The Trail 
of Lewis and Clark,” traveled over the 
ground which the explorers of a century 
ago followed, in order to secure accurate 
material for his work. In two volumes he 
has drawn a very interesting comparison 
of the great northwest as it was a hun- 
dred years ago and as it is to-day. 

A neglected field of American historical 
research has been studied by Herbert L, 
Osgood in “The American Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century.” The work un- 
folds the story of the colonization and 
the establishment of government in North 
America. 

“The personal and dramatic side of 
certain events in our political history,”’ is 
the basis from which caucuses, conven- 
tions, campaigns and candidates are treat- 
ed in “Our Political Drama,” by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop. 

The series of articles by Lincoln Stef- 
fens on the corruption in the municipal 
governments of five great American cities, 
published in “McClure’s Magazine,” is 
now issued in a volume with the title, 
“The Shame of the Cities.” 

Emile Boutmy, author of “The Eng- 
lish People,” a study of their Political 
Psychology,’ has_ written philosophical 
studies of “The English Constitution” and 
of “France, England and the United 
States.” His present work is a descrip- 
tive, philosophical summary of English 
institutions. M. Boutmy is nearly blind 
and this may partly account for a pretty 
general depreciation of things English. 

“Studies in Shapespeare,” a volume of 
essays by J. Churton Collins, compares 
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Shakespearean art with the drama _ of 
ancient Greece, and discusses the relation 
of Shakespeare’s writings to. certain 
phases of English literature. 

“The Story of Anglo-Saxon _ Institu- 
tions,” by Sidney C. Taft, demonstrates, 
from the author’s point of view, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race alone has “a true con- 
ception of Republican Institutions” and 
has alone “solved correctly the problem of 
self-government.” 

In “Wall Street and the Country,” 
Charles A. Conant has gathered six 
essays on the magnitude of the problems 
presented in the modern tendency to cap- 
italization. Mr. Conant is the author of 


“A History of Modern Banks of Issue” 
and is regarded as a financial authority. 
“Money,” by David Kinley, the latest 
issue of the Citizens’ Library Series, is a 
history of the evolution of money. 

Prof. Cheesman A. Herrick, director of 
the School of Commerce in the Central 
High School of Philadelphia, in “The 
Meaning and Practice of Commercial 
Education,” discusses authoritatively the 
need of such education, the systems 
abroad and the work done in this country. 
“Copyright Cases” is a compilation by 
Arthur S$. Hamlin of the leading American 
decisions, between 1891 and 1903, on the 
law of copyright and on literary property. 


A CORNER MARKET IN POMPEII 


By Jules Jean Antoinette Lecomte-de-Nouy, a painter and a sculptor. He 


has won many medals and the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


He was born in 


Paris and was a pupil of Jerome and Signol. 





From “’ Painters Since Lecnarco.” 


(Herbert S. Stone and Co ) 


THE DEPARTURE 


By A. de Neuville 
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Business education to most still stands 
for training in the technical appliances of 
Commerciat tFaftic—book-keeping which is 
Education the languages of business, 
Cheesman forms, correspondence and the 
Abiah Herrick mechanism of banking insur- 
ance, etc. Principally from German ex- 
ample, there has grown up a new business 
education which seeks to impart knowledge 
of the underlying causes which create and 
govern production, manufacture and trade, 
to develop the habits of accuracy, caution 
and enquiry needed in business and to give 
also the technical training just named. 
Professor Herrick after training in the 
Wharton school of the University of 
Pennsylvania organized the School of 
Commerce in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. He has summed some twelve 
years’ experience in “Commercial Educa- 
tion,” a manual of the present condition of 
the work to which he has given his life 
and in which he has had an unusual suc- 
cess. The first third of the book discusses 
the need of this kind of broad education, 
saying what all say but with the accuracy 
of the expert and the force of the enthusi- 
ast. The middle third describes this kind 
of education in Germany and France. It 
might have been well at this point to make 
clear that the German “continuation 
school” is a necessity of a system which 
at the start, after a year or so, deprives 
the poor boy of the chance of going 
higher than a night school, by separating 
him in schooling from the son of the well- 
to-do. Both these parts while well put are 
notnew. The third part reviews the work 
done in this country from the business col- 
lege of half a century ago to the present 
time, including high school and college 
work. This is fresh, most valuable and 
complete. No one can discuss this sub- 


ject intelligently without Mr. Herrick’s 
book. It somewhat underestimates higher 


studies. 
a 


Most manuals for writers are rubbish. 
This is an useful book. It has a list of 
600 places where manuscript is 
bought—sometimes. The ad- 
vice on verse and the short 
story is sound. None of it will 
help those who cannot write. Those who 
can do not need it. But the time of edi- 
tors and those falsely so called to have 
weight with editors will be much saved, if 
those who want to write and cannot will 
patiently read this little manual. 

ok a 

Thirty-eight years of attendance on the 
trotting-track for the “Turf, Field and 
Trotting and Farm” are summed in this vol- 
pacing Horses ume, just good enough to make 
cietnien one wish it were better. Thor- 
Busbey oughly systematic records and 
minute care in sifting facts are lacking in 
the history of the trotter. For three cen- 
turies the thoroughbred has been raised 
by the few. He runs back to the best kept 
pedigrees known—the Arab. For a cen- 
tury, the trotter has been bred by small 
farms. The racer is the product of a 
steady evolution. The trotter is a series of 
happy sports, supplemented by racing 
blood of late. Mr. Busbey has therefore, 
perhaps wisely, written a series of gossippy 
chapters, full of anecdote, not too carefully 
sifted and pedigree of the “is said” order. 
The old stories are all here, as Morgan’s 
Arab ancestry, a little proved and verified. 
A fair picture of the progress of the trotter 
is presented, useful, careful and written by 
a man of wide experience and acquaint- 
ance ; but in pedigrees of the trotting habit 
of mind—one rather irritating to the man 
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familiar with thoroughbred stud books, but 
a frame of record and observation as good 
as can be had for the trotter. A better 
book is needed ; but this is better than those 
before, and nearly as good as can be made. 
The pages are full of an early enthusiasm 
and there are good photographs. No tables 
of pedigree, only running summaries. 


Exactly how sundry thinking men in the 
South escape all modern thought and re- 
The Story of search, I have never been able 
Anglo-Saxon to understand. But Mr. Taft 
Sidney C. is one more. The old view that 
Taft self-government and represen- 
tative institutions are the patent right of 
the “Teuton” “Anglo-Saxon” is here com- 
plete, unchanged and unaltered by the re- 
search of 40 years. Hallam is still an au- 
thority. Stubbs has written in vain. Free- 
man is forgotten. Green is not. 

oe Ss 

Mr. Conant was a journalist. He is a 
banker. He knows banking and currency. 
WallStreet He is familiar as a Washington 
Sony correspondent with the path 
dies a to public attention. He has 
Conant _ shared in practical legislation 
in adjusting the Philippine currency. 
Having begun active life as a 
critic of the Wall street machine and 
been converted to its lucrative service, 
he is desirous of persuading the public of 
its value. He has collected in this short 
volume six magazine articles, all but one 
apologetic for the Wall street situation. 
Wealth grows, product swells, savings 
mount, all this tends towards greater cor- 
porations of a larger capitalization. Mr. 
Conant, however, who is an acute observer 
rather than an astute thinker, misses the 
point of current criticism. It is not merely 
because corporations are big, that the pub- 
lic balks at them; but because their man- 
agement is secret, irresponsible, reckless 
and swayed in fiduciary posts by pull and 
profit. So in his apologia for trust com- 
panies, Mr. Conant makes no reference to 
the loosening of their safeguards by the 
legislation which began in New York 
about fifteen years ago. Mr. Conant’s 
articles are interesting for their brisk sum- 
mary of the current financial era ; but they 
are one-sided. One, an essay on the gold 
standard in China, is sound but limited 


NEWS 


in its view. It does not discriminate be- 
tween local and international currency in 
the empire, an important matter in the 
East. 

Colonel Hawkins is in his 73d year. He 
fought in the Civil War. By marriage 
Our Politicat he is connected with one of the 
Degradation Wealthiest of Providence fam- 
Cueletopher ilies. Active in New York 
Hawkins local affairs, he has been more 
conspicuous for the praiseworthy character 
of his purposes, than effective in results. 
He has for years been known as a man 
who wrote letters to the papers, a distinct 
variety of citizen of much use. He has 
collected in a single volume articles writ- 
ten over 20 years, presenting under various 
titles a summary of the various conspicu- 
ous charges of corruption, inefficiency and 
dishonesty in the American system of gov- 
ernment. By accepting the worst said by 
partisans of each other, by putting the 
worst construction on acts open to more 
than one construction and by giving in- 
dubitable public crimes, with no mention 
of the good accomplished, an appalling 
record is gathered. Pacific railroad land 
grants are narrated but not the repayment 
with interest of all the loans made to them. 
The evils of river and harbor improvement 
but not the good done. If Mr. Hawkins’s 
black record were all American history, the 
present position of the United States would 
be inexplicable. By seeing nothing in its 
relation, Mr. Hawkins, many of whose 
statements are individually accurate, 
though many are exaggerated, has com- 
piled a most misleading book. 

aK ok co 

This blistering indictment, as it ap- 
peared in “McClure’s” for a year past, 
has been of great _ public 
service. These articles on 
the corruption of city govern- 
Steffens ment in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis have done more to awaken 
the civic conscience than any one publi- 
cation that has ever been made in this 
country. Mr. Steffens has had a long 
experience as a journalist, chiefly as a 
city editor in New York. His articles are 
the fruit of nearly two years of persistent 
labor. He has the gift of cogent state 
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ment and all the force of personal enthu- 
siasm. His articles are one-sided. They 
present only shortcomings. They are 
strictly pathological. They no more 
record all, than does the criminal record 
of a daily newspaper. As far as they 
go, they present facts and they are them- 
selves part of the moral awakening in 
American life which is in all fields bring- 
ing a continuous improvement. Nor, in 
the work of convicting of civic sin, has any 
one man done more in current years than 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens. His one peril is 
that of the detective who ceases to be 
able to see anything but evil. 
x * x 


This study of the American city is col- 
ored by the twin assumptions that a city 
should own its public utilities 
and that a city population 
loses by the free grant of pub- 
lic franchises. English cities 
which insist on pay have to do without 
the rapid transit of American cities and 
endure, as in Germany, great crowding 
as the real price of city revenue from 
utilities. Throughout, Mr. Wilcox is full 
always of the lacks of American cities 
and not of their advantages. He does 
not notice that they are the only cities 
to curb debt or to refuse to legalize pros- 
titution or that their area adds to com- 
fort and expense in a similar ratio. With 
these limitations, this volume is a fair 
summary of American municipal prac- 
tice. Utilities, education, protection, civic 
life, local responsibility are each dis- 
cussed. Mr. Wilcox is graphic, he knows 
his subject, he has the coopera’ive view 
always before him and he is somewhat 
touched by the “socialism of the chair.” 
His book is comprehensive, without being 
penetrating and illuminating without hav- 


ing much that is instructive. 
* * °* 


The Ameri- 
can City 


Delos F. 
Wilcox 


The Slav immigration into the anthra- 
cite region was not the only cause of the 
The Slav strike in 1902; but it was an 
Invasion important factor. Mr. Warne 
Prank Jutian has collected into this small 
porary but compact volume his arti- 
cles in the Philadelphia “Ledger” on the 
increase of the Slav population in the 
anthracite counties in the past decade and 
its effect on the strike. The statistical 
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work is done with minute care. No one 
can neglect this compilation in discussing 
the strike, but it fails to see all the factors 
and passes without condemnation the 
wholesale violence and intimidation of the 
period. 
ok ok aK 

Mr. Charles Stewart Loch is a man 
whose observation has been quickened, 
his judgment tempered and 
his sympathies annealed by 
29 years of service as Secre- 
tary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in London, of all great 
cities the most visibly poor. Of the three 
chief agencies for preserving the social 
level of food and shelter from the acci- 
dents of life, the State, private charity 
and the thrift of the individual, Mr. Loch 
has been led by his experience to concen- 
trate effort on the last, undoubtedly one 
of the most important and the founda- 
tion of the other two. His brief essay on 
the various methods for improving thrift 
by social pressure, opens a volume of 
short papers divided between proposals 
for improving physical well-being of 
State action and pleas both for increased 
pressure to make people work and save 
for instruction in the use of food, and for 
expenditure as well as improvements in 
housing, land-holdings and care for con- 
sumptives. The papers are short. They 
deal with English conditions. They are 
full of the new view of charitable work 
that it is more important to brace up so- 
ciety than merely to aid the individual. 

* 1K aK 


Methods of 
Social 
Advance 
Cc. S. Loch 


Since Lobatchewsky and Bolyai laid 
bare non-euclidean geometry, it has been 
set for the rising and falling 
of many. Literally nothing in 
thought is the: same since this 
discovery. All thinking men 
by it are sharply divided into two classes: 
—those who look on n-dimensional space 
as a mere form of thought, artificially 
projected and those who look on it as 
a new norm of thought, essentially 
necessary, revealing the real structure of 
matter and the conditions of the exist- 
ence of space. Since a great English 
mathematician, W. Kingdon Clifford, 
laid bare the possibilities of space of four 
dimensions every thoughtful man who 
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has grasped the issue has wanted a book 
which without mathematical formule 
should enable one to decide whether for 
himself, n-dimensional space is a form 
or a norm of thought. Mr. C. Howard 
Hinton has written such a _ book, 
an ingenious system of cubes and 
diagrams supplying, though cumbrously, 
mathematical formule. Mr. Hinton is a 
mathematician and a mystic. He is an 
enthusiast and a believer that the fourth 
dimension is a solution of the vexed issues 
of space, force and spirit. Whether this 
be true or not, no one is competent to 
discuss them who has not faced the issue 
presented in 4-dimensional space and 
mastered it. This small book, if one adds 
hard thinking, gives the opportunity. 


* * * 


No change of faith is to be lightly 
made, lightly commended or lightly con- 
Readstrom demned. Some of the per- 
ener? sonal narratives in this col- 
Charles lection, vouched for by the 
iosneon Bishop of Durham, leave a 
most unpleasant impression. Many are 
as sincere as those of the Reformation. 
Strictly controversial, of no interest to 
the general reader, this small work, par- 
ticularly in its European sketches, cannot 
be overlooked by any technical student 
of the religious life of the day. 


* * * 


This summary intended for laymen, 
written by a member of the Kansas bar, 
Constitu- follows the beaten track. It 
tithe Haned sees in slavery the only rea- 
States son of the war and adopts the 
NelsonCase ‘‘national” view of the organ- 
ization of the Union. Clear and precise, 
limited to leading principles, it sheds no 
special light; but is well-suited for a 
school text book, a use to which the au- 
thor’s “European Constitutional History” 
has been applied in Miami University and 
elsewhere. 

* * * 

Dartmouth College has met the vexed 
question of preaching to students by hav- 
Christian ing for 40 years, 1860 to 1900, 
Phitssophy 4 pastor who won, edified and 
SamuciPen- iterested the students who 
niman Leeds were required by college rule 
to hear him every Sunday. He has col- 
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lected in this volume 20 sermons, which 
his experience showed worked best. They 
offer admirable examples of the sermon 
certain to attract the young man of to- 


‘day. They are not “eloquent.” They are 


not “scholarly.” They are non-dogmatic. 
No one can tell from them Dr. Leeds’ 
personal view on disputed questions. Any 
Christian would agree to almost any 
statement as far as it goes. His sermons 
are simple, earnest, unaffected and content 
themselves with urging men to be good, 
do their duty and lead the Christ-life, with 
a faith strong enough for the temptations 
of this world and the fears of the next. 


* * * 


If you wish to know early American 
history, instead of simply reading it, 
Lettersirom peruse this charming little 
Farmer classic, reprinted after a cen- 
John Hector tury. The Frenchman who 
Crevecoeur Wrote it came to this country 
in 1764 and he lived here, with intervals 
of return until 1790. In 1782, he wrote 
this account of 18 years of farming near 
New York and travel as far as Charleston, 
The America of the day is in these pages, 
its ideals, its origins, its life and its habits 
and its rural scenery. In them you come 
very close to the former fathers, and 
while he has all the inaccuracy of the 
Frenchman in small details, he has also 
Gallic sympathy, spirit, observation and 
the companionable nature. You will 
like it. 


John Hector 


* 2K * 


A Presbyterian divine, pastor of the 
Market Square Church in Harrisburg, 
Teaching of has in this volume lucidly ex- 
of John” pounded John as he was to 
JRitene  ‘Ugustine and Calvin. In 
Smith text—the book assumes the 
free use of Greek,—Dr. Smith accepts the 
result of research. In all else he stands 
exactly where men did before the past 
century of investigation. John in his 
hands is an ordered array of proof-texts 
establishing certain recognized dogmas. 
These are clearly defined, skillfully de- 
fended and accurately expounded ; but to 
that large number to whom this Gospel is 
no longer mere doctrine, but the more 
abundant life, these pages will be but the 
record of the past. 
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A WOMAN ERRANT 


A REVIEW of this length is an im- 
possibly contracted space in which 
to enter upon that most unlimited 
of all discussions, the “woman errant,”’— 
we are using the phraseology of the new- 
est novel on the subject. “The Woman 
Errant” is that same somewhat impossible 
she whom we have all met in the news- 
paper and the comic magazine, and called 
the “new woman ;” undoubtedly some of 
her manifestations are fair game for the 
fun-maker. She grows serious, however, 
when she becomes numerous enough to 
arouse the suspicion that she is not a freak 
but a legitimate product of the times. 
“Barbara” finds her, apparently, the for- 
mer, and so portrays her: “Barbara,” be- 
longing to the sleek minority of well-to-do 
American wives, has solved the problem 
of the feminine metier satisfactorily to 
herself, and sees no reason why her solu- 
tion shall not be fairly applied. to every 
situation in which femininity finds itself. 
Accordingly Barbara, herself well-fed and 
cherished, pronounces against the woman 
who “either from choice, hazard or ne- 
cessity, seeks a cause outside the protect- 
ing wall of her natural affections. Bar- 
bara does not say what is to be done with 
or for the woman who “seeks a cause” out 
of the third of the three motives she 
mentions, nor does she appear conscious 
that economic conditions are rapidly mul- 
tiplying the case of the unfortunate. 
Moreover, ignoring this fact, she can, of 
course, draw no conclusion from its exist- 
ence, nor feel any inconsistency in dis- 
cussing “the woman errant’? apart from 
the conditions that produce her. It is in- 
evitable that one must read the book with 
a sense of impatience at its author’s un- 
consciousness of the backward gulf into 
which her theories plunge her. Barbara, 
of course, views the whole subject from 
an orthodox viewpoint, and prefers to go 


THe Woman-ErRRAnNtT. By the author of “The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” etc. The 
Macmillan Co. 


back because it is so difficult to go for- 
ward; hence so apparently against the in- 
tentions of the Designer of the universe, 
Happily for the universe, and for the 
woman errant, nature is not, like Bar- 
bara, a moralist; and the woman who 
“seeks a cause” may continue to be a self- 
respecting unit in the evolutionary pro- 
cess. 

The novel, as a novel, by the author of 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” i 
readable, though it suffers from rather in- 
volutionary methods of writing. — Inci- 
dentally, the author does not lose the op- 
portunity for sundry well-deserved quips 
against the feminine faddist and __half- 
baked theorist of the “new view.” 

on, Soe. 


A STORY OF INHERITED MANIA 


‘ ‘HIS is not another Burr vindica- 
tion. Mr. Pidgin has gone back te 
romance without historical setting, 

probably for recreation, as there is word 
of a third Burr book yet to come. “The 
Letter H” is a pathetic mixture of the 
idealistic and bizarre; the plot depends on 
a scientific theory for its resources of situ- 
ation ; in order to make advantageous use 
of these resources, Mr. Pidgin has come 
dangerously near the melodramatic. Yet 
his happy faculty for effecting “all’s well 
that ends well,’ makes a good impression, 
though one must confess that a love-affair 
for Ernesto would not have been unwel- 
come. 

Mr. Pidgin creates some very pleasing 
characters ; Dorus, Lenore, Ernesto, Her- 
mann and the old General are all worth 
becoming acquainted with. At the same 
time the climaxes in the story come too 
swiftly and the transformation of the Col- 
onel is ingenious rather than convincing. 
High art receives little homage from the 
author ; a beautiful heroine insane is just a 


By Charles Felton Pidgin, 


THe Lerrer H. 
Illustrated. 


author of “Blennerhassett,” etc. 
G. W. Dillingham and Co. 
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little too flagrant for enjoyment. And the 
true romanticist would have made Dorus 
the sweetheart of the violinist, and thus 
accomplished a far more fitting conclusion 
to her early precipitate love-making. 
There are possibilities in Dorus and in the 
whole situation, speaking generally, that 
Mr. Pidgin’s imagination has failed 
utterly to compass. 


THE CHALLONERS 


HE CHALLONERS” on the pal- 

ette of Reality, in colors palpi- 
tating with life, laid on with 
strength and beauty, presents the tragic 
side of a godly life and a good home. It 
is the plea for freedom and work on the 
lines of individualism. It shows that we 
are differently moulded, it represents the 
spiritual currents that sweep lives along 
different streams, in spite of themselves. 
“The Challoners” seem to combine all the 
contradictory elements. The Reverend 
Honorable understood only the hard 
grain side of God, and in his narrow 


Puritan way tried to squeeze every bit 
of spiritual gladness out of his life and 


the lives of those about him. This bears 
hardest on the twins, who were born from 
a half-Italian mother full of joy and 
beauty. His brother, Lord Flintshire, 
sees life as it is with the reins in the hands 
of the younger generation whom he would 
fit for the work. 

The book presents some wonderful 
character studies in a clear and vital style. 
Amongst these we see the wife starved of 
every joy, whom the author with the true 
artistic sense allows to die soon after the 
birth of her children. Around these are 
woven the misconceptions of religion, and 
the trials of the ill-assorted marriage. It 
is the tragedy of this mismanaged world 
which everyone must learn for himself. 
Chords are touched and lingered on that 
vibrate in every human heart. There is a 
powerful dramatic force in many of the 
situations, none finer than where the nar- 
row, loving, good father bids his child 
make her choice, give him up, or the lover 
who has everything but his religion. She 
feels his authority and love, she looks “at 
Frank’ a moment, and stood up, love 


THE CHaLLoners. By E. F. Benson, author 
of “Dodo,” ete. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


streaming around her in_ triumphant 
flood, bearing her away,” and with the 
utmost simplicity turns to her lover say- 
ing: “I have chosen.” Then she takes the 
hard spiritual road, filled with uncongenial 
tasks, feeling that it is the end which 
brings the reward, a glorious spiritual 
radiance. The ghastly spiritual surgery 
goes on. The son’s death was the inev- 
itable end. There was no place for this 
child full of Love and Beauty, with his 
strong sense of Duty. These children— 
always so in spite of years and experience, 
are the volcanoes in the book scattering 
burning ashes everywhere with good 
humor and an irresistible charm. Anew 
we learn “it is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes things 
ugly.” KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB WOMAN 
, | HAT English critic who recently 


analyzed the American woman to 

her detriment, would probably 
welcome such supporting evidence to his 
theories as is furnished by “The Confes- 
sions of a Club Woman.” He would re- 
joice in the actual admissions of the de- 
fendant as to the superficiality, the frivol- 
ity, the lack of moral poise, of intellectual 
grasp and training that characterize her 
class. He would be obliged to admit her 
adaptability, her surface  brilliancy, her 
savoir faire, on the same _ evidence. 
Finally, judging the book as a whole, he 
might find it as shallow, though as enter- 
taining, as that same club-woman, and 
doubt the wisdom of drawing any gen- 
eral inferences from its critical attitude. 
The story is that of the wife of a retail 
grocer of Chicago; and tells how she gets 
thoroughly inoculated with the bacillus of 
clubdom, how in the progress of the dis- 
ease she all but wrecks her peacefully bour- 
geois family, and how she repents her of 
her folly and returns to the bosom of the 
grocer, being convinced that she has scaled 
the heights of progress, drunk the finest 
vintage of a cultured age, and found the 
heights barren, the vintage flat, compared 
with the joys of a domestic life. One need 
be no scoffer at those same joys in order 


THE CoNFEss1oNS OF A CLUuB-Woman. By 
Agnes Surbridge. Doubleday, Page and 
Co. 
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to set this down as a somewhat inadequate 
conclusion. 

The “fatal facility” of the American 
woman,—that is to say, of this variety of 
her,—is surely cleverly touched off by the 
author, Agnes Surbridge. It should be 
said, too, in the club woman’s defense, 
that if the average American husband is 
truly as tedious as the individual here por- 
trayed in that role, the American woman 
really needs some small enlivenment out- 
side “the home,” in order to relieve the 
monotony of existence. 


H. T. Porter. 


THE ROSE OF OLD ST. LOUIS 


HILE the “Rose of Old St. Louis” 
is in many of its historical points 
based upon prominent authorities 

on the period of the Louisiana Purchase, 
its value lies chiefly in the story itself. 
Whoever cares to may read of tlie early 
Nineteenth Century in works of history, 
but “The Rose of Old St. Louis” will lose 
but little of its charm if we find any mis- 
takes in history. It is very wise to assure 
the reader of the faithfulness of the book 
to reliable historical records, it relieves the 
reader’s mind of any doubt on the subject 
before he opens the book, but once opened 
the story is sufficient. 

It has just enough of the spirit of ad- 
venture, and a sparkle of wit that adds 
zest to the reading. The love story is 
charming. .The portraits of the inhabitants 
of St. Louis under the old French regime 
make the reader wish that he had lived 
there a century ago, so that he could have 
known them, and enjoyed the festivities. 

As to the hero, his impulsive nature and 
thirst for adventure are well drawn. It 
is interesting to see how much older he is 
at the end of the book than at the begin- 
ning. And Pelagie, herself, the “Rose of 
Old St. Louis,” a more charming, dainty 
maiden could hardly be created. The book 
is written as the autobiography of the hero, 
and starts out very well in the curious ar- 
rangement of the words in the English 
of a century ago, but gradually drifts into 
English so modern that colloquialisms and 


Tue Rost or Onp St. Louris. By Mary 
Dillon. Illustrated by Andre Castaigne and 
C. M. Relyea. The Century Co. 
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expressions nearly “slang” have crept in. 
Then suddenly, having realized this with a 
start, Mrs. Dillon jumps back into the dig- 
nified and stately speech of the early Nine- 
teenth Century. Otherwise the book is 
very enjoyable and especially interesting 
because of its timeliness. 
C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


THE INTERLOPER 


UCH was expected of Mrs. Jacob’s 
second book because of the rich 
promise contained in her first. But 

“The Interloper” is a disappointment in 
most senses of the word. It was a frail 
plot on which to hang a story, this old de- 
vice of mystery surrounding a young man’s 
birth, of his inability to marry the girl of 
his choice because of it, of his determina- 
tion to have her anyway, and his sudden 
appearance in time to prevent her marriage 
with another man. The events do not 
move logically ; the climax is not forceful, 
neither does it seem in order. The char- 
acters are good in their way. Lady Eliza 
is an unique study, Granny Stirk is to the 
life. The rest are well drawn but ordi- 
nary. 

The workmanship of the novel is ex- 
quisite. Each sentence shows a painstak- 
ing care. The most exacting critic cannot 
say less than that the work is mechanically 
excellent ; there are those, no doubt, who 
will wax enthusiastic over certain of the 
characterizations. Mrs. Jacob knows her 
Scotland of the early nineteenth century as 
many persons know a much-read book. 
Her somewhat bombastic prefatory note is 
not, however, to her credit. To create the 
proper atmosphere, more of the vernacular 
is necessary, the patronizing assertion to 
the effect that it is omitted for the assist- 
ance of “that tender person, the General 
Reader,” does not gloss over the fault. 

In her literary achievement Mrs. Jacob 
has gained in maturity of expression and 
fineness of execution; she has not gained 
in the power to arouse interest. She caters 
rather to the picturesque than to the force- 
ful, and her ideas of dramatic climax make 
her work ineffective and often colérless. 


By Violet Jacob, author of 
Doubleday, 


THE INTERLOPER. 
“The Sheep-Stealers,” etc. 
Page and Co. 
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FIVE IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


T is not too grateful a task, as those 
who have contributed to the store of 
useful knowledge concerning the 

history of our political institutions, realize 
to their sorrow, to prepare a work such 
as Professor Osgood’s. Except in a con- 
sciousness of duty done the rewards are 
not very great. The nature of the study 
is such that few are attracted to it and 
the information accumulated is so very 
minute that it is not reading for a holiday. 

Nevertheless there is an ever present 
need for work of this character and the 
painstaking students who are willing to 
carry iton. In these two volumes by Pro- 
fessor Osgood we have fine evidence of 
the German manner in scholarship which 
a generation of University men, influ- 
enced by their German training are now 
cultivating in this country to our very 
great advantage. Historical problems are 
being approached from many sides and at 
many important points. Masses of ma- 
terial hitherto untouched are being classi- 
fied and illuminated and we owe much to 
the house which has published these ad- 
mirable volumes for the encouragement 
which it gives to American scholars by 
introducing their works to the light of 
day. 

Professor Osgood has chosen no very 
extended period for his work, but it is a 
neglected field of study and for the thor- 
oughness of his treatment of the theme 
he is deserving of the highest praise. He 
has not gone outside the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We therefore have an account of 
the beginnings of government on this con- 
tinent and it is the first adequate and at 
the same time trustworthy presentation of 
the subject which we have ever had. The 
institutions planted and developed on 
these shores, strange to the men who 


Tue AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By Herbert L. Osgood. In 2 
vols. The Macmillan Co. 


chose their home here, are considered 
comparatively for fifteen colonies. The 
work is a logical and regular unfolding 
of the story of colonization and the estab- 
lishment of government, and a _ very 
curious record it is in some respects, testi- 
fying well to the force of political habit 
in the minds of settlers and the originality 
of their genius when confronted by new 
problems requiring new devices in a new 
environment. Very shifty were the col- 
onists in regulating their financial affairs 
and in deriving public revenues from 
sources that promised to be profitable. In 
Plymouth Colony for instance drift 
whales were early recognized to be suit- 
able objects upon which to make public 
levies. In 1652 it was resolved for in- 
stance that “whereas the publicke 
charges of the colonie are encreased and 
whereas by God’s providence many 
whales and other fishes are cast on shore 
in many ports of this jurisdiction, out of 
which the court sees reason to require 
some part of the Oyle made of them” one 
barrel of merchantable oil from every 
whale thus driven ashore should be de- 
livered to the colony treasurer by the town 
wherein the whale was found. 

In 1648 Massachusetts passed her first 
law providing for the recruitment of cav- 
alry regiments. Each trooper must fur- 
nish his own horse and other equipments ; 
sometimes it was provided that he or his 
father should own a taxable estate valued 
at £100. There were compensating ad- 
vantages, however, since the members of 
companies of horse were granted “exemp- 
tion from training in all foot companies, 
and from constable’s watches, freedom 
from rates for person and horse, free com- 
monage for their horses, a wage of five 
shillings yearly, liberty to choose lieuten- 
ants and other inferior officers, free fer- 
riage to and from their places of training 
or service and the exemption of their 
horses from being impressed for any 
other service.” 

The work is a record of such curious 
customs and laws and is a mine of im- 
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portant and well verified information con- 
cerning a practically unknown period of 
American history. 

E.Liis PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


N France Emile Boutmy has been 
known for nearly thirty years as the 
head of the Paris School of Political 

Science, the one important French school 
in higher education, free from state super- 
vision. In England and in this country he 
is as well known for his sympathetic and 
philosophic studies of English political in- 
stitutions. 

His work on the “English Constitu- 
tion,” while it has the inevitable limitations 
which attend any attempt to write on the 
workings of the government of a country 
by one who has never personally shared in 
its operation, is, so far as philosophic _de- 
tachment goes, one of the very best studies 
of the subject. He has luminously com- 
pared the working of democracy under 
centralized institutions in France, under a 
decentralized system in the United States, 
and through the survival of medizval insti- 
tutions in Engiand, in his “France, Eng- 
land and the United States.” 

His “English People,” just published, 
carries on these studies, one of which dealt 
with the institutions and the other with 
the comparative working of. modern gov- 
ernment, in an attempt to study the precise 
character of the English nation. It seeks 
to summarize the environment, origin, de- 
velopment, and character of the English 
race, and to analyze the different institu- 
tions which constitute the instruments and 
organisms of its daily life. 

To accomplish this task in a single vol- 
ume, one must rely, as M. Boutmy has, on 
a broad and general knowledge expressed 
with that ordered capacity for placing all 
parts of a verbal picture in their proper 
relation, peculiar to the French publicist. 
There is scarcely a citation made. Dates 
and statistics are wholly absent. M. Bout- 
my has described, like the naturalist. He 
has here and there cited an apt anecdote, 
or a neat phrase. For the most part he 
trusts to his immediate acquaintance with 


THE EncuisH PropLe. By Emile Boutmy. 
Translated from the French by E. English. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the broad subject which he has taken up 
to give accuracy. He always has clarity. 
He possesses the ordered view in which the 
French writer surpasses either his practical 
English neighbor across the Channel, or 
his philosophic German neighbor across the 
Rhine. 

In the English, M. Boutmy finds the 
will developed, the ideal treated only as the 
handmaid of morals, a race made up of the 
survival of all races flung into that narrow 
cockpit of an island. Out of this storm and 
struggle have come adventure, courage, 
self-reliance, taciturn determination and 
the perpetual capacity for mutual action 
derived by an age long experience within 
narrow limits. These qualities have found 
their instruments in a political structure 
which has preserved all the forms of the 
past, and invested it with all the spirit of 
the present, a rigid adherence in public to 
the moral restraints of the family, and a 
land system which has given a privileged 
class a control over great masses of the 
rural population, unknown in the rest of 
Western Europe. Freedom in the cities 
has been combined with something very 
like the rule of the territorial proprietor 
in the counties. A ruling class has given 
administrators, a commercial and industrial 
class has developed wealth and manufac- 
tures and the pressure of life has forced 
migration on a scale so great that England 
alone of European lands has successful col- 
onies, peopled by its own race. 

The translation of this admirable, illu- 
minating and co-ordinating summary of 
English institutions, considered in their 
historic relations, is, in the main, good, 
though possessing too many gallicisms. 
There is occasionally a sad slip, as in the 
phrase “common Law,” which M. Boutmy 
has expressed by le loi Communale, but 
which is re-translated by “communal law.” 


T. W.. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 


T is not probable that the name of 
Maria Edgeworth will fill many read- 
ers with much enthusiasm in our day: 

Miss Edgeworth’s career. was a long and 
honorable one and she was amply appre- 


By Emily Lawless. Eng- 
The Macmillan 


Maria EDGEWORTH. 
lish Men of Letter Series. 
Co. 
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ciated by our grandfathers. But who 
reads “Castle Rackrent’” to-day? 
for two reasons at least the author of that 
interesting book should have a place in 
the “English Men of Letters Series.” In 
the first place the best of her writing is 
undoubtedly literature, and secondly, she 
holds a conspicuous position in the second 
rank of English novelists. But for the 
majority of readers Miss Edgeworth is 
old-fashioned and her beoks at best but 
dim memories. 

The story of her life is, however, an 
entirely different matter. There is much 
in it to interest us, and the reader with 
but the mildest devotion to Miss Edge- 
worth’s long list of books, cannot fail to 
find in the biography written by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless, two or three hours of 
pleasant reading. The biographer has 
done all that could be reasonably expected 
for her subject. There is enough of light 
and shadow in the events of Miss Edge- 
worth’s life to relieve the narrative of 
monotony. Her remarkable father, who, 
by the way, appears to us now rather as 
a character out of a novel than an actual 
man; the humor and the pathos of the 
Irish Rebellion; the delightful friendship 
with Sir Walter Scott; and Miss Edge- 
worth’s own winning personality,—these 
are the subjects which occupy most of the 
space in this volume. There is not the 
usual amount of purely literary criticism 
which we find in nearly all the mono- 
graphs of this series, and the book is es- 
sentially a biography—and we must add, 
a creditable one. 

The main critical views here set forth 
will not arouse much, if any, dissent. Per- 
haps most readers will agree that Miss 
Edgeworth’s Irish stories are her best 
work ; that “Castle Rackrent” is her major 
opus, that she would have done better if 
her father had not meddled with her 
books, that on the whole her life was suc- 
cessful and happy. She was not a great 
literary force, but she was a gifted woman 
who wrote honestly and with a defined 
purpose to influence young persons for 
their good. Her biographer includes in 
the volume some letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, but valuable as unconscious self- 
portrayals of the true Maria Edgeworth. 
The book impresses one as a satisfactory 


and competent study. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Still, . 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 
( pops gar studies in Shake- 


spearean art and Greek dramatic 

art form the chief contributions to 
this volume of nine essays by J. Churton 
Collins. A thorough student of the 
Greek, Mr. Collins is fortunate in com- 
bining an infectious enthusiasm for the 
classic, with a clear, scientific precision of 
method in an attempt to prove that Shake- 
speare not only read a vast amount of 
Latin literature in the original, chiefly 
Plautus, Ovid, and Seneca, but also was 
thoroughly conversant with the great 
Greek masterpieces, Sophocles, Plato, Eu- 
ripides, etc., through the medium of the 
Latin. 

In the essay on “Shakespeare as a 
Classical Scholar,” proof of the poet’s 
classical learning takes two forms: ex- 
ternal proof and internal proof. The 
former is concerned with a discussion of 
sixteenth century classical education. The 
latter consists of a great number of classic 
and Shakespearean selections showing 
parallelisms of thought and word struc- 
ture. The author’s conservatism in the 
choice of material, and frankness of tone 
in admitting the possibility of natural coa 
incidence in some or all of the selections, 
are far more convincing toward a proba- 
bility of truth in his favor than a scholarly 
dogmatism. No argument on this ques- 
tion can be conclusive. 

With justice it may be said that the evi- 
dence in support of the argument is far 
more elaborate than any that has yet ap- 
peared, and that the presentation of proof 
is forcible without having the appearance 
of being forced. 

As a protest against the decided modern 
movement in our universities, away from 
the study of classic Greek, Mr. Collins 
presents a most interesting paper on 
Shakespeare and Sophocles, not so much 
to show the former’s debt to the latter as 
to impress on our minds the certainty that 
much of what may have been original 
with Shakespeare, the Englishman, was 
first original with Sophocles, the Greek. 
Mr. Collins is strongly conservative in his 
attitude against the rejection of such plays 
as Titus Andronicus, and Henry VIII. 
On the ground that Titus Andronicus 
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forms an important step in the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s art, and on strong 
internal evidence, he presents a very able 
argument against the great majority of 
critics in favor of retaining this play. 

The proper relation of Shakespeare’s 
prose art to English prose literature is 
made the basis of an admirable critical 
estimate. In another very original paper, 
Mr. Collins expresses great impatience 
with unnecessary editorial tampering with 
the text and prosody of Shakespeare. He 
asks for a new edition of the plays, and 
for an editor with a “fine ear for rhythm,” 
with “tact, good sense, and intelligence” in 
using the first folio and the quartos, a 
man “familiarly acquainted with all the 
peculiarities of Elizabethan phraseology.” 
In a third minor paper Dr. Webb’s recently 
advanced argument for Bacon disappears 
when ground in the cruel mill of actual 
facts. 

The book is one which will arouse a 
healthy antagonism on many points still 
in dispute among Shakespearean scholars, 
but it is certain to win for itself a hearing. 
To the lover of Greek drama it will espe- 
cially appeal, and translations of the 
Greek quotations cited place it at the ser- 
vice of all Shakespearean, students. It 
is individual in tone and method, original 
in many of the views presented, broad, 
scholarly, and logical in treatment. 

G. E. R. 


‘*LOST ANGEL OF A RUINED PARADISE ”’ 
OR the most part, this a common- 
place drama. ‘The first portion 
promises well, but the promise fails 
to be fulfilled in the very ordinary course 
of events which follows. The story hinges 


NEWS 


on Fate and the parts which three young 
women, fresh from an Irish convent 
school, play in a drama wherein they have 
respectively the roles of Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, the three classical Fates. 
The way in which their lives follow out 
the prophecies uttered during the enter- 
tainment, is largely a poetical fancy and 
lacks any real weight of conviction. 

At the same time, Dr. Sheehan is an 
admirable sketcher of character and what 
he lacks in dramatic color and force, he 
makes up in painstaking, realistic charac- 
terization. One can see at a glance al- 
most that he is a keen observer of, as well 
as a keen sympathizer with men; his 
knowledge of the fundamental and uni- 
versal traits of humanity is large. As a 
result he creates interesting and tangible 
people that compel the attention and that 
stir the emotions, even if those emotions 
are but the ordinary feelings and sensa- 
tions of the everyday. The Realism is too 
great to satisfy the desire for the ideal, 
almost too great to satisfy the artistic in- 
stinct, but it is Realism and if one shud- 
ders when Grace has to die, one realizes 
forcefully, nevertheless, how potent death 
is and how inevitable; in the villainy of 
Fitzmaurice, one is brought close to the 
cursedness of evil. Dr. Sheehan writes in 
the cause of morality and writes well ; his 
work at all times is worthy an attentive 
hearing. 


“Lost ANGEL OF A RUINED ParapiseE.” A drama 
of modern life. By the very Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan, D. D., author of “Luke Delmege,” 
etc. Longman’s, Green and Co. 
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THE MONTH'S YIELD OF VERSIFIERS 


cation in book form of poems writ- 

ten by children. “The Sea-Gulls 
and Other Poems,” a newly published 
book of verse is supposedly by Enid 
Welsford, a little English girl, now twelve 
years of age, whose work is introduced 
by Reginald Bosworth Smith, late assist- 
ant master at Harrow School. Of course, 
the book has been issued at the expense 
of the child’s father and the laudatory 
preface by her father’s friend is in keep- 
ing with it. Infant prodigies are rarely 
worth contemplation but the pretensions 
of a printed volume demand a word at 
least. 

There have been worse attempts at 
poetry written by grown persons of ap- 
parently sane and _ well-balanced _attri- 
butes, than these overdone versifications 
by a child who has not yet passed the age 
of twelve years. The chief consideration 
is, however, that grown persons, who 
essay to be what they are not, usually re- 
ceive the contempt that they deserve; but 
a child receives unhallowed praise, gen- 
erally, for every unique performance and 
the result is often the production of an 
offensively egotistical man or woman. 

“The Sea-Gulls and Other Poems” 
show chiefly a ready assimilation com- 
bined with a gift for giving forth in 
metered form the thoughts and sometimes 
the parallel expressions of those which 
have been absorbed. The leaning is 
toward the melancholy, though we are 
very earnestly assured that the author is 
emphatically a happy, bright-natured 


| ‘HE newest literary fad is the publi- 


*THE SEAGULLS AND OTHER Poems. By 
Enid Welsford. With frontispiece. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Tue Poems or A Cuitp. By Julia Cooley. 
With an introduction by Richard Le Gallienne 
and frontispiece. R. H. Russell. 

Poems. By Barry. L. C. Page 
and Co. 


Eugene 


SELECTIONS From THE RELIGIOUS PoEMS OF 
Wi.uiamM BLayDEs. 


child. Now there is certainly something 
peculiar about a naturally happy child 
who composes verses of which death, 
dreams, and love are the most conspicu- 
ous themes. Yet such strangeness does 
not necessarily mean genius. For in- 
stance, this, so akin to “The Raven,” 
seems more imitation than genius: 

When the nightly dews were falling, 

And the shadows creeping, crawling, 

Then I heard a strange voice calling: 


“Follow,” said it, “never fear, 
Though the night be dark and drear.” ; 


The child has imagination, she has the 
gift of expression, neither her rhyme nor 
her measure fail. Yet the poetic form 
is essentially the simplest of all poetic 
forms and one that comes nearest dog- 
gerel—the result is the kind of verse that 
many a clever person, probably many a 
clever child, can accomplish. If there 
were to be established a competition for 
verse written by children from seven to 
twelve, we doubt not that samples prof- 
fered would include many things as good 
as these. The little girl has been reared 
in an atmosphere of culture, she has prob- 
ably heard much poetry, good poetry; her 
quick mind has grasped with ease, 
thoughts far beyond her comprehension 
and a natural gift for musical expression 
has found agreeable exercise in thus 
framing them forth. 

There is more spontaneity and less un- 
derstanding of form in “The Poems of a 
Child” by julia Cooley, another little girl, 
this time eleven years old. Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne’s enthusiastic introduction is 
a waste of space and ink; we are ready to 
grant the charms of his exquisite prose 
but we have never seen any of his poetry 
that amounted to much; wherefore we 
are naturally dubious of the poets that 
are discovered by him. He finds traces of 
Whitmanism in Julia Cooley’s verse. 
Poor Whitman! Some one is bound to 
find a reincarnation of him somewhere 
and what with Charlotte Eaton for the 
role and now this overrated child, it would 
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be little wonder if the poet were to turn 
in his grave. 

To be brief, one gathers from these 
“Poems of a Child” that Julia Cooley is a 
little girl who lives very close to Nature. 
The love of Nature is an inherent trait in 
her as it is in many persons; her imag- 
ination is vivid and like many children her 
feelings are strong toward expression. 
Here again, had she not been “discov- 
ered” there would have been a normal 
child, very bright perhaps and perhaps 
later on, a woman with literary talent in 
a particular line. The so-called verses 
would have written and have formed a 
pleasing memento of childhood’s days 
but—Mr. Le Gallienne came along and 
with his usual capricious eccentricity took 
a fancy to her and later attempted to make 
a phenomenon of her. The only wish 
that we have to express is that these two 
little girls will not be wholly spoiled by 
the foolish praises being heaped upon 
them. 

Collected verses by Eugene Barry di- 
vide themselves into two sections, one of 
which comprises verses of indifferent 
merit, dealing chiefly with the life of the 
open West; the other forming a group of 
family and local verses that would be best 
placed in a family scrap book and were 
probably used here to fill up space. 

In the first class there are conspicuous, 
verses built upon the structure of “Evan- 
geline,” and some others that are chiefly 
description in ordinary rhyme. 


NEWS 


Twilight steals over the plain, as the moun- 
tain’s lengthening shadow 

Creeps o’er the golden grass and the hills that 
still glow to the eastward, 

Changing their purple to gray, while cloud- 
woven curtains of crimson 

Trail their resplendent folds o’er the radiant 
portals of sunset. 


This is pretty but it certainly is not 
new. The figures are trite and the ex- 
pression lacks everything in originality. 

From the above, it can be seen that the 
last month has yielded little of worth i 
the poetic line. There is still one more 
volume to look at, by far, the worst of 
all. 248 pages, 12mo. is the volume that 
contains only selections, mind you, of the 
religious poems of W. C. Blaydes who, 
according to title-page inscription, is an 
“American poet proud of the title and 
vain of its pretensions.” The mixture of 
prolific output and egotism naturally 
prejudices the reader before he even be- 
gins on the so-called poems. A few of 
these might do for a new hymn-book, 
though they are scarcely original enough 
for that; they are, in the main, a species 
of the most commonplace rhyme on re- 
ligious topics lacking any real religious 
fervor save in the profuse use of ex- 
clamation marks. We trust that the re- 
mainder of Mr. Blaydes’s verses, those 
not included in this selection, will not 
come to hand until we have had time to 
recover from the shock of the present too 
severe dose of them. 

QO. MacD. 


AT SUNRISE 


By FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD 


Y Maker, how I thank thee for this morn, 
This ardent morn that upward rolls its fire 
To heaven’s crest and withal to mansions higher 
[lluminates a prostrate spirit shorn 
Of light! I thank thee for this beacon, born 
Of ebon shades, wherewith to guide desire 


To goals sublime 


a splendor to inspire 


The greater, and the lesser, thing to scorn! 
And, O my Maker, hold this ’spiring force 
To true intent, unswerving in its flight ; 
And let there be no earthward trending sway 
No waning afternoon; no proneward course ; 
No sinking seaward, nor obscuring night ; 
But ever upward, as this Rise of Day! 
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NATURE-STUDIES 


NORTH AMERICAN ‘sIRDS’ EGGS 


theories, read into them, and what 

we expect to find in a work with 
any pretension to scientific accuracy. 
“Those who know,” and those who are 
eager to know will be glad to avail them- 
selves of an array of facts furnishing a 
fund of information so vast and varied as 
is to be found between the covers of this 
book. The author, Chester A. Reed, is 
also the author of a “Color Key to North 
American Birds,” issued a year ago. The 
same painstaking completeness which 
marked that volume is apparent in the 
preparation of this book. There is in it a 
wealth of detail covering every point to 
be known concerning the birds of North 
America. We are told the number of 
the eggs, their size and hue; here is a de- 
scription of the bird, its size and color, 
anything marked about beak, head, 
wings, feet; the nest is described, its 
shape, material, its location, whether high 
up on a tree, hidden in the crevices of a 
rock, or deposited in the sand by the sea 
shore. 

When we consider the wide range of 
country covered by these descriptions, we 
can more fully appreciate their value and 
importance to the young student of bird 
lore. Furthermore, there is an excellent 
index, and nearly one thousand half-tones, 
illustrating, in a few instances, the nests 
of birds, but by far the greater number 
depicting eggs with their various mark- 
ings. One of these represents the egg of 
the Great Auk in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. There is but one 
other specimen in this country. It, too, 
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North AMERICAN Birps’ Ecos. By Chester 
A. Reed. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


was formerly in the possession of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy, but is now in_ the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. The 
little thumb-nail drawings in the margin 
of the pages, of birds in various attitudes, 
charm us by their grace and naturalness, 
and it is with unfeigned pleasure we turn 
to pore over them again and again. 


M. L. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


R. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

scarcely needs an_ introduction. 

His animal stories are well and 
widely known. The new book is a collec- 
tion of readable tales in the Thompson- 
Seton vein, a vein that Mr. Roberts has 
practically made his own. The volume is, 
by the way, dedicated to Mr. Seton in a 
most complimentary way. But the animal 
fables.a la mode have been reduced to a 
fad and the enjoyment that resulted from 
the novelty of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” when Mr. Seton set the ball 
rolling, pales at this stage of the proceed- 
ings wherein anyone and everyone is con- 
cocting the drama of “animal life in the 
wilds.” 

Not that Mr. Roberts is less virile in 
style or less sympathetic in spirit; or that 
his animals are less convincing, less en- 
dowed with wonderful traits and a ten- 
dency to do wonderful things, but we have 
had so many ram heroes and bird hero- 
ines that the repetition has grown tire- 
some. Mr. Roberts’s book is illustrated in 
a distinctive manner; it might be put on 
the shelf to provide a Christmas gift for 
the growing boy or girl. 


THe WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. L. C. Page and 
Co. 





A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 


LESSON XII. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


French. 


Period VIII. 


Dumas. 
Balzac. 


The Novel. | Gautier. 


Daudet. 
Maupassant. 
Zola, 


English. 


Sir Thomas More. 


Period Ill. 


Wyatt & Surrey. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Edmund Spenser. 
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Thomas 
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GAUTIER 


Theophile Gautier was born at Tarbes, 
August 31, 1811. He began his career 
as a painter, but abandoned the 

a brush to take up the pen in 
1811-1872 the French romanticist move- 
ment. His first important 

poem “Albertus” was published in 1830 
and in 1832 the “Comedie de la Mort” 


appeared. He wrote many novels and 
many short stories and was actively en- 
gaged in dramatic and art criticism for 
the press. He devoted his leisure to travel 
and wrote numerous sketches on places 
and peoples that he saw. He died at 
Neuilly, October 23, 1872. 
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Frederic-Cesar de Sumichrast writing 
of Gautier, says, 


“The human element in Gautier’s tales is 
never very masterful. It is apparently indis- 
pensable to the satisfaction of the public and 
writing for that unsatisfactory public Gautier 
yields the point, but his heart is less in that 
part of the work than in the one that gives him 
scope for the exposition of his most cherished 
beliefs, and especially of his diatribes against 
civilization and the unspeakable bourgeois 
whom he abominated. He corsequently intro- 
duces some other element of interest: the 
search for what does not exist, or exists only 
in rare cases, as in “The Fleece of Gold;’ the 
mysterious and fanciful as in “The Dead Le- 
man;’ or the profound delight of music and 
its strange consequences as in “The Nest of 
Nightingales’ * * * * 

“With Gautier it is always to Beauty, ideal, 
abstract Beauty, that one returns. Beauty was 
the one cult of his life; the deity to which he 
was never for an instant unfaithful. * * * 

“In his verse more especially, did he strive to 
attain that perfection of form which is the outer 
and visible symbol of the deeper, hidden glory, 
that, living within his poet’s heart, sang to him 
its melodious hymn.” 


All around him might be slovenly in 
execution; his doctrine was that matter 
is not enough; it must be properly set 


forth, And yet he never made the mis- 
take of going to the other extreme; he 
never sacrificed matter to form. His com- 


mand of language was wonderful; his 
sense of harmony and color made his work 
vivid, beautiful. To quote M. de Sumi- 
chrast again, 


“For Gautier, words were not mere aggre- 
gations of letters or syllables, having each and 
all a definite meaning attached to them and 
nothing more. They were not simply a means, 
when assembled, of communicating ideas. They 
had qualities and properties of their own— 


intimately, essentially their own—which gave- 


them a value wholly apart from any usefulness 
they might possess as replacing the primitive 
language of signs. ‘They were full of color, 
they were color; they were full of music, they 
were music’s self; they were sculpture and 
architecture; they were metal; they were stuffs 
of richest loom—silk and satin, gauze and 
lawn, velvet and brocade; they were gems and 
Stones of purest ray serene; they blazed with 
internal fires; they were refulgent with internal 
glow; they burned with dull flame and shone 
with scintillation resplendent. No _ precious 
metal, no pearl of finest orient but was to be 
found among them. Every shade and hue of 
color, every sound and note of music was 
given out by them.” 


Selections 


Tue Nest oF NIGHTINGALES. 
By Theophile Gautier. 
Translated by George Burnham Ives. 


About the chateau there was a beautiful 
park. 

In the park there were birds of all kinds; 
nightingales, blackbirds and linnets; all the 
birds of the earth had made a rendezvous of 
the park. 

In the spring there was such an uproar that 
one could not hear one’s self talk; every leaf 
concealed a nest, every tree was an orchestra. 
All the little feathered musicians vied with one 
another in melodious contest. Some chirped, 
others cooed; some performed trills and pearly 
cadences, others executed bravura passages 
and elaborate flourishes; genuine musicians 
could not have done so well. 

But in the chateau there were two fair cous- 
ins who sang better than all the birds in the 
park; Fleurette was the name of one, and Isa- 
beau that of the other. Both were lovely, al- 
luring and in good case; and on Sundays, when 
they wore their fine clothes, if their white 
shoulders had not proved that they were real 
maidens, one might have taken them for 
angels; they lacked only wings. When they 
sang, old Sire de Maulevrier, their uncle, some- 
times held their hands, for fear that they might 
take it into their heads to fly away. 

I leave you to imagine the gallant lance 
thrusts that were exchanged at tournaments 
and carrousels in honor of Fleurette and Isa- 
beau. Their reputation for beauty and talent 
had made the circuit of Europe, and yet they 
were none the prouder for it; they lived in re- 
tirement, seeing almost nobody save the little 
page Valentin, a pretty, fair-haired child, and 
Sire de Maulevrier, a hoary-headed old man, 
all tanned by the sun, and worn out by having 
borne his war-harness sixty years. 

They passed their time in tossing seeds to 
the little birds, in saying their prayers, and, 
above all, in studying the works of the masters 
and in rehearsing together some motet, madri- 
gal, villanelle, or other music of the sort; they 
also had flowers which they themselves water- 
ed and tended. Their life passed in these 
pleasant and poetical maidenly occupations; 
they remained in the chateau, far from the eyes 
of the world, and yet the world busied itself 
about them. Neither the nightingale nor the 
rose can conceal itself; their melody and their 
perfume always betray them. Now, our two 
cousins were at once nightingales and roses. 

There came dukes and princes to solicit their 
hands in marriage; the Emperor of Trebizond 
and the Sultan of Egypt sent ambassadors to 
propose an alliance to Sire de Maulevrier; the 
two cousins were not wéary of being maidens 
and would not listen to any mention of the sub- 
ject. Perhaps a secret instinct had informed 
them that their mission here on earth was to 
remain maidens and to sing, and that they 
would lower themselves by doing anything else. 
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They had come to that manor when they 
were very small. The window of their bedroom 
looked upon the park, and they had been lulled 
to sleep by the singing of the birds. When they 
could scarcely walk, old Blondiau, the old lord’s 
minstrel, had placed their tiny hands on the 
ivory keys of the virginal; they had possessed 
no other toy and had learned to sing before 
they had learned to speak; they sang as others 
breathed; it was natural to them. 

This sort of education had had a peculiar in- 
fluence on their characters. Their melodious 
childhood had separated them from the ordi- 
nary boisterous and chattering one. They had 
never uttered a shriek or a discordant wail; 
they wept in rhythm and wailed in tune. The 
musical sense, developed in them at the expense 
of the other senses, made them quite insus- 
ceptible to anything that was not music. They 
lived in melodious space, and had almost no 
perception of the real world otherwise than by 
musical notes. They understood wonderfully 
the rustling of the foliage, the murmur of 
streams, the striking of the clock, the sigh of 
the wind in the fire-place, the hum of the spin- 
ning-wheel, the dropping of the rain on the 
shivering grass, all varieties of harmony, with- 
out or within; but they did not feel, I am bound 
to say, great enthusiasm at the sight of a sun- 
set, and they were as little capable of appre 
ciating a painting as if their lovely blue and 
black eyes had been covered with a thick film. 
They had the music sickness; they dreamed of 
it, it deprived them of their appetite; they loved 
nothing else in the whole world. But, yes, they 
did love something else—Valentin and _ their 
flowers; Valentin because he resembled the 
roses, the roses because they resembled Val- 
entin. But that love was altogether in the 
background. To be sure, Valentin was but 
thirteen years of age. Their greatest pleasure 
was to sing at their window in the evening the 
music which they had composed during the day. 

The most celebrated masters came from long 
distances to hear them and to contend with 
them. The visitors had no sooner listened to 
one measure than they broke their instruments 
and tore up their scores, confessing themselves 
vanquished. In very truth, the music was so 
pleasant to the ear and so melodious, that the 
cherubim from heaven came to the window 
with the other musicians, and: learned it by 
heart to sing to the good Lord. 

One evening in May the two cousins were 
singing a motet for two voices; never was a 
lovelier air more beautifully composed and 
executed. <A nightingale in the park, perched 
upon a rose-bush, listened attentively to them. 
When they had finished, he flew to the window, 
and said to them, in nightingale language: 

“T would like to compete in song with you.” 

The two cousins replied that they would do it 
willingly, and that he might begin. 

The nightingale began. He was a master 
among nightingales. His little throat swelled, 
his wings fluttered, his whole body trembled, he 
poured forth roulades, flourishes, arpeggios, 
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and chromatic scales; he ascended and de- 
scended; he sang notes and trills with discour- 
aging purity; one would have said that his 
voice, like his body, had wings. He paused, 
well assured that he had won the victory. 

The two cousins performed in their turn; they 
surpassed themselves. The song of the night- 
ingale, compared with theirs, seemed like the 
chirping of a sparrow. 

The vanquished virtuoso made a last attempt; 
he sang a love romanza, then he executed a 
brilliant flourish, which he crowned by a shower 
of high, vibrating, and shrill notes, beyond the 
range of any human voice. 

The two cousins, undeterred by that wonder- 
ful.performance, turned the leaves of their book 
of music, and answered the nightingale in such 
wise that Saint Cecilia, who listened in heaven, 
turned pale with jealousy and let her viol fall 
to earth. 

The nightingale tried again to sing,. but the 
contest had utterly exhausted him; his breath 
failed him, his feathers drooped, his eyes closed, 
despite his efforts; he was at the point of.death, 

“You sang better than I,” he said to the two 
cousins, “and my pride, by making me try to 
surpass you, has cost me my life. I ask one 
favor at your hands: I havea nest; in that nest 
there are three little ones; it is on the third 
eglantine in the broad avenue beside the pond; 
send some one to fetch them to you, bring them 
up and teach them to sing as you do, for I am 
dying.” 

Having spoken, the nightingale died. The 
two cousins wept bitterly for him, for he had 
sung well. They called Valentin, the fair-haired 
little page, and told him where the nest was 
Valentin, who was a shrewd little rascal, readily 
found the place; he put the nest in his breast 
and carried it to the chateau without harm 
Fleurette and Isabeau, leaning on the balcony 
rail, were awaiting him impatiently. Valentin 
soon arrived, holding the nest in his hands 
The three little ones had their heads over the 
edge, with their beaks wide open. The gitk 
were moved to pity by the little orphans, and 
fed them each in turn. When they had grown 
a little they began their musical education, a 
they had promised the vatiquished nightingale. 

It was wonderful to see how tame they be 
came, how well they sang. They went flutter 
ing about the room, and perched now upol 
Isabeau’s head, now upon Fleurette’s shoulder 
They alighted in front of the music-book, and i 
very truth one would have said that they wer 
able to read the notes, with such an intelligent 
air did they scan the whites ones and the black 
ones. They learned all Fleurette’s and Isabeaw 
melodies, and began to improvise some veff 
pretty ones themselves. 

The two cousins lived more and more if 
solitude, and at night strains of supernal me 
ody were heard to issue from their chambet 
The nightingales, perfectly taught, took thei 
parts in the concert, and they sang almost 4 
well as their mistresses, who themselves ha 
made great progress. 
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Their voices assumed each day extraordinary 
brilliancy. and vibrated in metallic and crystal- 
line tones far above the register of the natural 
yoice. The young women grew perceptibly 
thin; their lovely coloring faded; they became 
as pale as agates and almost as transparent. 
Sire de Maulevrier tried to prevent their sing- 
ing, but he could not prevail upon them. 

As soon as they had sung a measure or two, 
a little red spot appeared upon their cheek- 
bones, and grew larger and larger until they 
had finished; then the spot disappeared, but a 
cold sweat issued from their s«in, and their 
lips trembled as if they had a fever. _ 

But their singing was more beautiful than 
ever; there was in it a something not of this 
world, and to one who heard those sonorous 
and powerful voices issuing from those two 
fragile maidens, it was not difficult to foresee 
what would happen—that the music would shat- 
ter the instrument. 

They realized it themselves, and returned to 
their virginal, which they had abandoned for 
vocal music. But one night the window was 
open, the birds were twittering in the park, the 
night wind sighed harmoniously; there was so 
much music in the air that they could not resist 
the temptation to sing a duet which they had 
composed the night before. 

It was the Swan’s Song, a wondrous melody 
all drenched with tears, ascending to the most 
inaccessible heights of the scale, and redescend- 
ing the ladder of notes to the lowest round: 
something dazzling and incredible; a deluge of 
trills, a fiery rain of chromatic flourishes, a dis- 
play of musical fireworks impossible to de- 
scribe; but meanwhile the little red spot grew 
rapidly larger and almost covered their cheeks. 
The three nightingales watched them and lis- 


tened to them with painful anxiety; they flapped 
their wings, they went and came and could not 
remain in one place. At last the maidens reach- 
ed the last bar of the duet; their voices as- 
sumed a sonority so extraordinary that it was 
easy to understand that they who sang were 
no longer living creatures. The nightingales 
had taken flight. The two cousins were dead; 
their souls had departed with the last note. The 
nightingales had ascended straight to heaven to 
carry that last song to the good Lord, who kept 
them all in His Paradise, to perform the music 
of the two cousins for Him. 

Later, with these three nightingales, the good 
Lord made the souls of Palestrina, of Chima- 
rosa, and of Gluck. 


THe CARAVAN. 
By Theophile Gautier. 
rranslated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
The human caravan day after day 
Along the trail of unreturning years 
Parched with the heat, and drinking sweat 
and tears, 
Across the world’s Sahara drags its way. 


Great lions roar, and muttering storms dismay. 
Horizons flee, no spire nor tower appears, 
Nor shade, save when the vulture’s shadow 

nears, 

Crossing the sky to seek his filthy prey. 


Still onward and still onward, till at last 
We see a place of greenness cool and blest. 
Strewn with white stones, where cypress- 
shade lies deep. 


Oasis-like, along Time’s desert waste. 


God sets His burial-grounds, to give you rest. 
Ye way-spent travellers, lie down and sleep. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Period Ill.—The Renaissance in England (1400-1660), | Sir Philip Sidney. 


Sir Philip Sidney, who may b: said to 
have set the fashion in sonneteering for 
England, was the son of Sir 
Henry Sidney and Mary Dud- 
ley, the daughter of the Duke 
of Northumberlanl. Sidney 
was born in 1554 and he early showed him- 
self studious and inclined to gravity. He 
attended Christ Church, Oxford, and in 
1575 toured the continent, chancing to be 
in France at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. When he returned to 
England in 1575 he met Penelope Dev- 
ereux, daughter of the Earl of Essex, and 
she it is who is probably the Stella of the 
sonnets. There was some talk of their 
marriage, but Penelope’s mother had 
other plans and put them into execution. 


Sir Philip 
Sidney 
1554-1586 


) Edmund Spenser. 


Sidney went on a diplomatic mission to 
Vienna, returned to live with his sister, 
Lady Pembroke, and devoted himself to 
literature, philosophy and _ colonizing 
projects. He married Frances Walsing- 
ham in 1583. 

The “Arcadia” was written about 1580; 
“Astrophel and Stella” was completed in 
1583. Neither were published during 
their author's life-time but were freely 
circulated about in manuscript. Sidney 
died in 1586, from a wound received at 
Zutphen, in the war with Spain. 

Sir Philip Sidney was a man of noble 
qualities of mind and high, hopeful enthu- 
siams. It is the glamour which these 
qualities cast over his writings that gives 


them their subtle, winning charm. As a 
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poet, he has been greatly and continually 
overrated. He was essentially imitative, 
without the capabilities to improve by imi- 
tation. He lacked almost wholly any real 
poetic power and was a romanticist rather 
than a poet. In the “Arcadia” he shows 
ingeniousness in rhyme more than he dis- 
plays talent, and critics have placed por- 
tions of the work but a little above dog- 
gerel in the scale of poetic merit. In 
“Astrophel and Stella,” the poetry is bet- 
ter, but here, again, the poems gain chiefly 
through associative interest, being sup- 
posed to reflect in large degree the poet's 
own personal feelings. Yet even here 
there is the same petty affectation, the 
same intruding coldness and the same 
cleverness at mere poetic conceit. 

Nevertheless, in comparison with most 
Elizabethan sonnets, Sidney’s work ‘was 
sincere. ‘The man was capable of fine 
feelings, and these feelings perforce crept 
into his poems. 

In “The Age of Shakespeare” by 
Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen, Sid- 
ney’s influence on English letters is thus 
summed up, 

“Contemporary admiration of Sidney was 
due partly to the charm of his personality and 
partly, perhaps, to his social position. It was 
natural that professional writers should glorify 
a brother poet so highly connected. But Sid- 
ney’s sonnets were certainly superior to any 
previously written in English. Admirers of the 
French sonneteers could now read English son- 
nets that matched theirs. The success of Sid- 
ney was such that, for some years after the 
publication of ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ the pro- 
duction of sonnet sequences of similar struc- 
ture, addressed to a more or less real mistress, 
was a dominant literary fashion. Actual read- 
ing of these sonnet-books might incline one to 
the opinion that Sidney’s influence on English 
poetic literature was chiefly malign. But in one 
respect it was of real value. Like all roman- 
ticists, he had appealed to nature. He had pro- 
claimed love, love unadorned, a worthy and suf- 
ficient theme for the poet.” 

At a time when the lyric was in immi- 
nent danger of becoming a mere scholastic 
exercise, the success of poems in Sidney’s 
fashion, was most valuable. 


J. Addington Symonds, in his “Biogra- 
phy of Sir Philip Sidney,” writes, 


“Personalities as unique as Sidney’s exhale a 
perfume which evanesces when the lamp of life 


burns out. This the English nation felt when 
they put on mourning for his death. They felt 
that they had lost in Sidney, not only one of 
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their most hopeful gentlemen, and bravest sol- 
diers, but something rare and beautiful in hu- 
man life, which could not be recaptured, which 
could not even be transmitted; save by hearsay, 
to a future age. . . . . When we review 
the life of Sir Philip Sidney, it is certain that 
one thought will survive all other thoughts 
about him in our mind. This man, we shall 
say, was born to show the world what goes to 
the making of an English gentleman. But he 
belonged to his age; and the age of Elizabeth 
differed in many essential qualities from the age 
of Anne and from the age of Victoria. Sidney 
was the typical English Gentleman of the 
modern era at the moment of transition from 
the mediaeval period. He was the hero of our 
Renaissance.” 
Selections 
RuraL Poksy. 

From “The Countesse of Pembroke’s ‘Ar- 

cadia.’”’ By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Selected from “The Shepherd’s Pipe.” 


O words, which fall like summer dew on me; 
O breath, more sweet than is the growing 
bean; 
O tongue, in which all homid liquors be; 
O voice, that doth the thrush in shrillness 
stain ;— 
Do you say still, this is her promise due, 
That she is mine, as I to her am true. ° 


Gay _ more gay than straw when harvest 
ies; 
Lips, red and plump as cherries’ ruddy side; 
Eyes, fair and great, like fair great ox’s eyes; 
O breast, in which two white sheep swell in 
pride,— 
Join you with me, to seal this promise due, 
That she be mine, as I to her am true. 


But thou, white skin, as white as curds well 
prest, 
So smooth as sleekstone, like it, smooths 
each part; 
And thou, dear flesh, as soft as wool new drest, 
And yet as hard as brawn made hard by art,— 
First fower but say, next fower their say- 
ing seal, 
But you must pay the gage of promist weal. 


To a NIGHTINGALE. 
By Sir Philip Sidney. 
The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late-bare earth, proud of new clothing, 
springeth 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book 
making: 
And, mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expresseth, 
What grief her breast oppresseth, 
For Tereus’ force on her chaste will prevail- 
ing. 
Oh, Philomela fair! oh, take some gladness 
That here is juster cause of plaintive sadness! 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth; 
Thy —_ without. my thorn my heart invad- 
eth! 
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Edmund Spenser was born in London 
in 1552. But little is known of his par- 
entage or early life. He re- 

Edmund < 


7 -orall chant Taylors’ and at Pem- 

j broke Hall, Cambridge, and 
probably passed a large part of his child- 
hood and youth in Lancashire. While at 
Pembroke he formed a lasting friendship 
with Gabriel Harvey, who introduced him, 
it is thought, to Sidney about the year 
1577. Sidney, in turn, introduced him 
to the Earl of Leicester and Spenser is 
said to have resided at Leicester’s house 
in the Strand. 

In 1579 “The Shepheardes Calendar” 
was published and in 1580, Spenser be- 
came Private Secretary to Lord Grey, 
of Wilton, who had _ just been 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
From that time Ireland was Spen- 
sers place of residence and a bit- 
ter enough trial to the poet was this 
exile from England. As a matter of fact, 
he seems to have had no real cause for 
complaint, having been given various 
government positions and _ obtaining 
around 1585 a grant of Kilcolman Castle 
and 3,028 acres of land in the county of 
Cork. He visited England in 1589 and 
brought with him the first three books of 
“The Faerie Queene.” In 1591, he was 
granted a pension of £50 and in 1594 he 
married Elizabeth Boyle, a cousin of the 
Earl of Cork. “Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again,” “The Amoretti”, and “Epithal- 
amium” were published in 1595, and in 
the same year he took three more books 
of “The Faery Queene” to London. He 
remained there until 1597. In 1598 he 
was appointed Sheriff of County Cork, 
but in the same year his house was plun- 
dered by the Irish and without money 
and physically broken, he escaped with 
wife and children to England, where on 
January 16, 1599, at a tavern in King 
street, Westminster, he died. He was 
buried near to Chaucer in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Spenser was well appreciated in his 
Own time. He was heralded as the suc- 
cessor of Chaucer and was accorded a full 
measure of laudation. In later years he 
has been the subject of much criticism, 
favorable and otherwise, but he has never 
attained to any degree of popularity, his 


ceived his education at Mer- -° 


poems being usually involved and his dic- 
tion archaic to an extent that the ordinary 
reader fails, for the most part, in ever 
becoming familiar with it. Yet those who 
do know it and who have spent time upon 
it, find many things in it to love, just as 
those who once know Chaucer are devoted 
to Chaucer. 


Mr. William P. Trent, writing an in- 
troduction to Spenser’s collected works 
says, 


“Spenser was the first poet of sustained 
eminence produced in England for nearly two 
centuries after Chaucer’s death. He was the 
first poet to profit in full measure from the 
Renaissance, from the great Italian masters 
and from their less successful but still important 
French followers, and from the labors of Wyatt 
and Surrey. He added to the rich color and 
melody of Southern poetry not merely the ‘high 
seriousness’ and philosophic depth of the best 
Greek classics, but the profound spiritual sin- 
cerity and the sense for the mysterious and the 
symbolic characteristic of the Teutonic genius.” 


And later on, Professor Trent says, 


“As for the sustained perfection of Spenser’s 
poetic art in the broadest sense of the term, it 
is obvious that dogmatic assertions should be 
avoided; yet it is equally obvious that, on the 
whole, critical opinion has placed him among 
the major poets of our tongue, and that this is 
never done save in the case of poets who are 
also sustained artists. It is Spenser’s sustained 
art that places him with Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton and Chaucer. That he is inferior in the 
totality of his powers to Shakespeare, no one 
doubts. That he is inferior to Milton, no one 
will doubt who gives due weight to the verdict 
of time or to the claims of sublime and suc- 
cinct, as compared with exquisite and diffuse 
art. For that Spenser is diffuse and often lack- 
ing in finish and on the whole, gentle, pure, 
lovely, rather than sublime, seems indisputable. 
That the deficiencies of his work from the 
point of view of humor, archness and vivid, 
realistic power of characterization and de- 
scription, have tended to place him below 
Chaucer in poetic rank, seems equally indis- 
putable.” 


G. L. Craik, in “Spenser and His 
Poetry,” has this to say, 


“That which sets “The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 
and other of Spenser’s earlier pieces above 
everything else that had preceded them in the 
language, what Chaucer had done only ex- 
cepted, is the same thing, the presence of which 
likewise we feel so strongly in the minor, and 
for the most part probably also earlier, poetry 
of Shakespeare,—the fulness and easy flow of 
the poetic vein, making the composition all 
life. The bright green herbage seems ready 
to burst forth everywhere, as from a soil of 
inexhaustible fertility and moisture. Whatever 
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else may be wanting, whatever may be less 
carefully or less successfully executed, the spirit 
of poetry at least is always there, strong and 
abundant.” 


Selections 


Couin Ciout’s COMPLAINT. 
(From “The Shepheards Calendar.’’) 


“The Shepheards Calendar” consists of twelve 
eclogues, each headed with the name of a 
month. It was intended that each eclogue 
should bear some relation to the month for 
which it was named and all the poems were 
supposed to concern the unhappy love of Colin 
Clout, but as a matter of fact each poem is 
complete in itself and Colin Clout appears in 
only three of them. ; 


A shepehards boye (no better doe him call,) 
When Winters wastful spight was almost spent, 
All in a sunneshine day, as did befall, 

Led forth his flock, that had bene long ypent: 
So faint they woxe, and feeble in the folde, 
That now unnethes their feete could them up- 

hold. 


All as the Sheepe, such was the shepeheards 
looke, ; 
For pale and wanne he was, (alas the while!) 
May seeme he lovd, or els some care he tooke; 
Well couth hee tune his pipe and frame his 
stile: 
Tho to a hill his faynting flock hee ledde, 
And thus him playnde, the while his shepe 
there fedde. 


“Yee Gods of love, that pitie lovers paine, 
(If any gods the paine of lovers pitie,) 
Looke from above, wher you in joyes remaine, 
And bowe your eares unto my doleful dittie: 
And, Pan, thou shepheards God that once 
didst love, 
Pitie the paines that thou thy selfe didst 
prove. 


“Thou barrein ground, whome winters wrath 
hath wasted, 
Art made a myrrhour to behold my plight: 
Whilome thy fresh spring flowrd, and after 
hasted 
Thy sommer prowde, with Daffadillies dight; 
And now is come thy wynters stormy state, 
Thy mantle mard wherein thou mas-kedst 
late. 


“Such rage as winters reigneth in my heart, 
My life bloud friesing with unkindly cold; 
Such stormy stoures do breede my balefull 
smart, 
As if my years were wast and woxen old; 
And yet, alas! but now my spring begonne, 
And yet, alas! yt is already donne. 


“You naked trees, whose shady leaves are lost, 
Wherein the byrds were wont to build their 
bowre, 
And now are clothd with mosse and hoary 
frost, 
In stede of bloosmes, wherwith your buds did 
flowre; 
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I see your teares that from your boughes doe 
raine, 
Whose drops in drery ysicles remaine. 


“All so my lustfull leafe as drye and sere, 
My timely buds with wayling all are wasted; 
The blossome which my braunch of youth did 
beare 
With breathed sighes is blowne away and 
blasted; 
And from mine eyes the drizling teares de- 
scend, 
As on your boughes the ysicles depend. 


“Thou feeble flocke, whose fleece is rough and 
rent, 
Whose knees are weeke through fast and evill 
fare, 
Mayst witnesse well, by thy ill governement, 
Thy maysters mind is overcome with care: 
Thou weake, I wanne; thou leane, I quite 
forlorne: 
With mourning pyne 
mourne. 


I; you with pyning 


“A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to see, 
And eke tenne thousand sithes I blesse the 
stoure 
Wherein I sawe so fayre a sight as shee: 
Yet all for naught: such sight hath bred my 
bane. 
Ah, God! that love should breede both joy 
and payne! 


“It is not Hobbinol wherefore I plaine, 

Albee my love he seeke with dayly suit; 

His clownish gifts and curtsies I disdaine, 

His kiddes, his cracknelles, and his early fruit. 
Ah, foolish Hobbinol! thy gyfts bene vayne; 
Colin them gives to Rosalind againe. 

“T love thilke lasse, (alas! why do I love?) 

And am forlorne, (alas! why am I lorne?) 

Shee deignes not my good will, but doth re 

prove, 

And of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. 
Shepheards devise she hateth as the snake, 
And laughs the songs that Colin Clout doth 

make. 


“Wherefore, my albee rude Pan thou 
please, 

Yet for thou pleasest not where most I would; 

And thou, unlucky Muse, that wontst to ease 

My musing mynd, yet canst not when thow 

should; 

30th pype 

abye.”— 

So broke his oaten pype, and down dyd lye. 


pype, 


and Muse shall sore the while 


3y that, the welked Phoebus gan availe 
His wearie waine; and nowe the frosty Night 
Her mantle black through heaven gan over- 
haile: 
Which seene, the pensife boy, halfe in despight, 
Arose, and homeward drove his sonned 
sheepe, 
Whose hanging heads did seeme his carefull 
case to weepe. 
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From “The Faerie Queene.” 


As originally planned “The Faerie Queene” 
was to consist of twelve books of twelve can- 
tos each, but the poem was never completed. 
Spenser himself was probably confused in his 
conception of the work, which was meant for 
a “continued allegory.” In his own words. 
“the general end of the book is to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gen- 
tle discipline,” but it took labored journeys 
through devious ways to make an approach to 
this goal. The term, “Faery Queene,” prob- 
ably meant Elizabeth, though it was also sup- 
posed to mean, according to Spenser, “glory 
in my general attention,” whatever that phrase 
may signify. Perhaps the end of the poem, 
had the end been written would have afforded 
some explanation, but as it is now, the real 
significance in any adequate degree, is unin- 
telligible and each portion must be interpreted 
as the student sees fit or according to certain 
accepted interpretations. 


These (the season’s) marching softly, thus in 
order went; 

And after them the monthes all riding came. 

First, sturdy March, with brows full sternly 
bent 

And armed strongly, rode upon a Ram, 

The same which over Hellespontus swam; 

Yet in his hand a spade he also lent, 

And in a bag all seeds ysame, 

Which on the earth he strowed as he went, 

And fild her wombe with fruitfull hope of 
nourishment. 


Next came fresh April, full of lustyhed, 

And wanton asa_ kid whose horne new buds: 

Upon a Bull he rode, the same which led 

Europa floting through the Argolick fluds: 

His hornes were gilden all with golden studs, 

And garnished with garlonds goodly dight 

Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 

Wihch th’ earth brings forth; and wet he 
seemed in sight 

With waves, through which he waded for his 
loves delight. 


Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on 
ground, 

Deckt all with dainties of her seasons pryde, 

And throwing flowres out of her lap around: 

Upon two brethrens shoulders she did ride, 

The twinnes of Leda; which on eyther side 

Supported her like to their soveraigne Queene: 

Lord! how all creatures laught when her they 
spide 

And leapt and daunc’t as 
beene! 

And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in greene. 


they had ravisht 


And after her came jolly June, arrayd 

All in greene leaves, as he a Player were; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd, 
That by his plough-yrons mote right welle ap- 
_ Peare. 

Upon a Crab he rode, that him did beare 


With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pase, 

And backward yode, as Barge-men wont to 
fare 

Bending their force contrary to their face; 

‘Like that ungracious crew which faires de- 
murest grace. 


Then came hot July boyling like to fire, 

That all his garments he had cast away. 
Upon a Lyon raging yet with ire 

He boldly rode, and made him to obay: 

It was the beast that whylome did forray 

The Nemaean forrest, till th’ Amyhytrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array. 
Behinde his back a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he wore a sickle circling wide. 


The sixt was August, being rich arrayd 

In garment all of gold downe to the ground; 

Yet rode, he not, but led a lovely Mayd 

Forth by the billy hand, the which was cround 

With ears of corne, and full her hand was 
found; 

That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 

Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound; 

But after wronge was loved, and Justice solde, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to 
Heaven extold. 


Next to him September marched, eeke on 
foote, 

Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle 

Of harvest riches, which he made his boot, 

And him enricht with bounty of the soyle: 

In his one hand, as fit for harvests toyle, 

He held a knife-hook; and in th’ other hand 

A paire of waights, with which he did assoyle: 

Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did 
stand, 

And equall gave to each as Justice duly scann’d. 


Then came October full of merry glee; 

For yet his noule was totty of the must, 

Which he was treading in the wine-fats see, 

And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 

Made him so frollick and so full of lust: 

Upon a dreadfull Scorpion he did ride, 

The same which by Dianaes doom unjust 

Slew great Orion; and eeke by his side 

He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready 
tyde. 


Next was November; he full grosse and fat 

As fed with lard, and that right well might 
seeme; 

For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 

That yet his browes with sweat did reek and 
steem, 

And yet the season was full sharp and breem: 

In planting eeke he took no small delight. 

Whereon he rode not easie was to deeme; 

For it was a dreadfull Centaure was in sight, 

The seed of Saturne and faire Nais, Chiron 
hight. 


And after him came next the chill December: 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember; 
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His Saviour’s birth his mind so much did glad. 

Upon a shaggy-bearded Goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in 
yeares, 

They say, was nourisht by th’ Idaean mayd; 

And in his hand a broad deepe boawle he 
beares, 

Of which he freely drinks an health to all his 
peeres. 


tender 


Then came old January, wrapped well 

In many weeds to keep the cold away; 

Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell, 

And blowe his nayles to warme them if he may; 

For they were numbd with holding all the day 

An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood 

And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray: 

Upon an huge great Earth-pot steane he stood, 

From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 
Romane Flood. 


And lastly came cold February, sitting 

In an old wagon, for he could not ride, 

Drawne of two fishes, for the season fitting, 

Which through the flood before did softly slyde 

And swim away: yet had he by his side 

His plough and harnesse fit to till the ground, 

And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 

Of hasting Prime did make them burgein 
round. 

So past the twelve Months forth, and their 
dew places found. 

And after these, there came the Day and 


Night, 


NEWS 


Riding together both with equall pase, 
Th’ one on a Balfry blacke, the other white; 
But Night had covered her uncomely face 
With a blacke veile, and held in hand a mace, 
On top whereof the moon and stars were pight; 
And sleep and darknesse round about did trace: 
But Day did beare upon his scepters high 
The goodly Sun encompast all with beaines 
bright. 


Then came the Howres, faire daughters of 
high Jove 

And timely Night; the which were all endewed 

With wondrous beauty fit to kindle love; 

But they were virgins all, and love eschewed 

That might forslack the charge to them fore- 
shewed 

By mighty Jove; who did them porters make 

Of heavens gate (whence all the gods issued) 

Which they did daily watch, and nightly wake 

By even turnes, ne ever did their charge for- 
sake. 


And after all came Life, and lastly Death; 
Death with most grim and griesly visage seene, 
Yet is he nought but parting of the breath; 
Ne ought to see, but like a shade to weene, 
Unbodied, unsoul’d, unheard, unseene; 
But Life was like a faire young lusty boy, 
Such as they faine Dan Cupid to have beene, 
Full of delightfull health and lively joy, 
Deck’t all with flowres, and wings of gold fit to 
employ. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON XII. 


I. GREECE. 


Reference. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


(Continued) 


Myers and Allen, 1899. 


SPARTAN SUPREMACY (405-371 B. C.) 


The Spartans, after the fall of Athens, estab- 
lished oligarchies throughout the various states 
of Hellas previously subject to Athens. At 
Athens itself, was established a tyrranical rule 
which lasted, however, for only eight months. 
Then the Thirty Tyrants, as the administrators 
were called, were expelled and the old democ- 
racy revived. 

At this time, too, Socrates was condemned 
to drink the cup of hemlock, because his teach- 
ings were thought to be contrary to the religion 
of the Athenians. 

One of the chief events of this period was the 
Expedition of Ten Thousand. Cyrus, who con- 
trolled the Persian provinces in Asia Minor, 
thought that his brother, Artaxerxes, held the 
Persian throne unjustly. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Cyrus lent aid to the Spartans and 


in return besought the aid of 

against Artaxerxes. The Greeks sent about 
eleven thousand soldiers. The armies of Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes met, Cyrus was killed and his 
army put to flight, only the Greeks standing 
their ground. During the night which followed 
they concluded to retreat and the famous re 
treat of the Ten Thousand commenced. 

As a punishment for their aid to Cyrus 
Artaxerxes proceeded to harass the Greek 
cities in Asia. He failed at first to subjugate 
them, but finally succeeded by bribing Athens, 
Argos and Thebes, to unite with him against the 
Spartans. A war of eight years followed, whid 
ended with the Peace of Antalcidas. By this 
treaty, the Greek cities of Asia Minor, togethef 
with the Islands of Cyprus and the island-city 
of Clazomenae were given to the Persians 
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Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros were given to 
Athens. All other states were to be independ- 
ent. This left Sparta free to begin anew her 
policies of aggression. 


THE THEBAN SUPREMACY. 
371-362 B. C. 


But Thebes stepped in against Sparta at this 
point. At Leuctra in 371 B. C. the Thebans 


completely overthrew the Spartan army of twice 
their number. Then followed the brief, bril- 
liant period of Theban Supremacy. This lasted 
until Athens, moved by jealousy, formed an 
alliance with Sparta. Epaminondas, the Theban 
leader, gained a great victory in the Battle of 
Mantinea, in Arcadia, but he himself was killed 
and with him fell the hopes and the power of 
Thebes. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


LESSON I. 


Reference. 


Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 


With the present number of Boox 
News begins a course of lessons in 
“Mythology.” The subject of Myth- 
ology is one closely allied to literature, so 
closely allied, indeed, as to be insepar- 
able from any comprehensive study of 
classical literature. For this reason we 
believe that a series of lessons, on the 
Greek, Roman, Scandinavian and German 
myths will be not only most interesting 
to our readers but most helpful as well. 

To understand Greek and Roman myth- 
ology one should be familiar with the 
names and attributes of the members of 
the Olympian Council. These will be 


In his introduction to “Classic Myths,” Dr. 
Gayley defines myths in this way, 


“Myths are stories of anonymous origin, 
prevalent among primitive peoples, and by 
them accepted as true, concerning supernatural 
beings and events, or natural beings and events 
influenced by supernatural agencies.” 


The chief mythologies of the world are the 
Greek and Roman, preserved in the works 
of the Greek and Latin poets and prose writers; 
the Norse mythology, preserved in the Runes, 
the Skaldic poems, the Eddas and the Sagas; 
the German, preserved chiefly in the Nibelung- 
enlied; the Egyptian, preserved in the Hiero- 
glyphs, the Sacred Papyri and the ““The Books 
of the Dead” and the Indian in the Indian 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

Most myths can be traced to Indian origin; 
the best known mythologies are the Greek and 
Roman. 

There are several stories in the Greek 
mythology to explain the creation of the world. 
The Hesiodian account is the one generally 
accepted as most consistent and most poetic. 
It is practically the same account as that given 
by Ovid in the “Metamorphoses.” (See Feb- 
ruary Book News. Literature section of Edu- 
cational.) 


(David McKay and Co.) 


found in the General History Section of 
the Educational in the February, 1904, 
number of Book News. 

For the first lesson (given below), lit- 
erary references can be made to Ovid’s 
“Metamohphoses,” to the poems on 
Prometheus by Shelley and Longfellow 
and to Mrs. Browning’s translation of the 
“Prometheus Bound” of A®schylus. 

The story of the flood and of Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha is excellently told in Mr. 
William Vaughn Moody’s recently pub- 
lished “Fire-Bringer.” Mr. Moody has, 
of course, his own way of arranging the 
tale and the stealing of fire by Prometheus 
is placed after the flood. 


Ovid explains that before the earth came into 
being, the Universe was a vast Void amid 
darkness. Nature and God finally evolved 
from this Chaos, earth, sea and heaven, sep- 
arate unities. Through some god, unknown, 
however, the rivers and bays, mountains and 
valleys were effected, and presently fish ap- 
peared to inhabit the sea; animals and birds 
came to live upon the earth. But something 
higher than the _ four-footed beast was 
needed and Man was made, just how 
no one knew, though the story’ goes 
that Prometheus took clay and kneading it 
with water, made man, of upright stature. 
Prometheus himself was a Titan, a member of 
a race of giants that inhabited the earth before 
man’s creation. Another story says that 
Prometheus and his brother Epimetheus were 
commanded to create man and to en¢ow him 
and the other animals with faculties. Epi- 
metheus began giving attributes of sagacity, 
strength, etc., to the animals and in his gen- 
erosity, exhausted his resources. When the 
time came to bestow something on man, there 
was nothing left so Prometheus mounted to 
Heaven and lighting his torch at the chariot of 
the sun, brought back fire. This put man far 
above the other creatures and gave him domin- 
ion over them. Jupiter is said to have been so 
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angry at the presumption that he conceived the 
notion of creating woman and Pandora was 
made in Heaven. The gods vied in giving her 
gifts of beauty, song, etc., and thus equipped, 
she was sent to earth. The legend has it that 
Epimetheus kept in his house, a jar, contain- 
ing all noxious things. Pandora was told not 
to open the jar, but overcome by curiosity, she 
lifted the lid and let out the store of evils, only 
Hope, the one blessing, remaining within, held 
there by Pandora’s quick return of the lid. 

The first age of the world was the Golden 
Age and only Truth and Right prevailed. No 
labor was necessary and men lived without 
houses. The second age was inferior to the 
Gold and was the Silver Age. In it man had to 
plough and to build huts. There were seascns 
and he had to endure extremes of heat and 
cold. The Brazen and Iron Ages followed 
next and Crime came upon the earth. Finally 
men grew so bad that Jupiter, in a council with 
the Gods, decided to destroy the world with a 
flood. Torrents fell and Neptune was called 
to aid with his waters. Only two human 
beings remained, Deucalion and Pyrrha, who 


NEWS 


found refuge on Parnassus, the sole mountain 
that overtopped the waves. When Zeus saw 
these two, and recognized them as faithful wor- 
shippers of the gods, he called upon the waters 
to recede and permitted the two to live. Then 
Deucalion and Pyrrha consulted an oracle ag 
to what was best to be done and the oracle 
answered “Depart with head veiled and gam 
ments unbound and cast behind you the bone 
of your mother.” The bones, Deucalion inter 
preted to be stones, the bones of Mother Earth 
so they went forth, casting stones behind the 
From every stone a human being rose, m@ 
from those of Deucalion, women from thogg 
of Pyrrha. ; 
There are many stories regarding Pro 
theus, who is said to have taught man civ 
ization and the arts. He so incensed Zetg 
that the latter had him chained to a rock 
Mount Caucasus where a vulture preyed Of 
his liver which grew again as fast as it wag 
devoured. (See translation from the Promé 
theus Bound of Aeschylus in Book NEWw§ 
November, 1903.) & 


WHAT IS PREPARING AMONG THE PUBLISHERS 


There is announced for early publica- 
tion, by the W. A. Wilde Company, a 
volume entitled “Stepping 
Stones of American History,” 
compiled by fourteen promi- 
nent writers in the historic 
field, each of whom contributes one article. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Hon. John D. 
Long, William Elliot Griffis, Reuben G. 
Thwaites and others of like standing are 


among the authors. 
2K a * 


A New 
Collaborative 
History 


The text from which Mr. Marion 
Crawford has written his new novel is 
“Whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a _ mill 
stone be hung about his neck 
and that he be drowned in the depths of 
the sea.” 

The announcement naturally makes one 
wonder. 


Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Biblical 
Text 


x ok 


The autumn promises to see new books 
from a number of established writers. 
The Harpers announce “The 
Son of Royal Langbrith,” by 
Mr. Howells, now running in 
the “North American’ Re- 
view ;” “A Ladder of Swords,” a tale of 


New Books 
by Old 
Authors 


the days of Elizabeth, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker; “The Masquerader,” an original 
tale by Katherine Cecil Thurston; “The 
Lady of Loyalty House,” by Justi 
Huntly McCarthy, and “Imperator é@ 
Rex,” by the author of “A Keystone of 
Empire.” This last will be a story of 
William II of Germany. 

The blind author, Miss Nina Rhodes, 
whose “Silver Linings’ proved such 4 
pleasing story, willl — issue 
through the W. A. Wilde Co. 
a book for girls entitled “Ruth 
Campbell's Experiment.” 






















Bya 
Blind 
Author 


“The Pagan’s Progress,’ by Gouver- 
neur Morris will appear among the new 
publications from Henry Holt 
and Co. It is said to bea 
quaint and rather unique 
study. 


A New 
Story by 
Gouverneur 
Morris 


There will be issued in a month or 9 
by Herbert B. Turner and Co, a volume 
of Stevenson’s short stories, 
the only tales which have thw 
far escaped all save the sub 
scription editions of Stevet 
son’s works. The volume will be an até 


More 
Stevenson 
Tales 


dition 
enson 
issuec 
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dition to the series of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s collected works, which is being 
issued among the Turner reprints. 


JACK LONDON 


“The Sea-Wolf” is to attain to the dig- 

nity of book-form in October. This 

news will please the many 

“The who recognized the superior 

Sea-Wolt”” merits of “The Call of the 

Wild” and who, perhaps, real- 

ize that a story can never be thoroughly 
appreciated in its serial form. 

cS % * 
Thomas Whittaker will soon issue a 
new volume of essays by J. Brierly of 
the “Christian World,” Lon- 
A Book don. The title will be “The 
of Essays Common Life” and the mat- 
ter is quite as full of the au- 
thor’s personality and talent as was his 
book “Ourselves and the Universe.” 

Mrs. A. G. Kintzel will shortly issue 
her second novel. The title will be 
“Lady Century” and the story 
will concern a little girl with 
the right to a title. 


“* Lady 
Century ’’ 


There is promised a book by S. R. 

Crockett in his best manner. It is to be 

“Grey Galloway,” and if it 

-sdbaeed lives up to the promise, will, 

Crockett lcetl Sad i wal 

Story no doubt, find a ready wel- 
come. 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard will 

have published in a short time his second 

book of South Sea Idyls. The 

— new" volume will be called 

Book “The Island of Tranquil De- 

lights’ and advance news 

gives promise of a volume quite as de- 

lightful as the first “South Sea Idyls,” 

which won such high commendation from 
some of the best American writers. 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


“Bethink Yourselves,’ Count Tolstoy’s 
article on the war, recently published in 
the London “Times,” will be 
Tolstoy on issued shortly in booklet 
the War form. This essay has attracted 
wide attention, not only be- 
cause of its timeliness but because of its 
author’s unique views. 
aK x * 
The last of the “Literary Landmarks” 
series by Laurence Hutton will-be issued 
in the fall and will be “The 
ap Ses Literary Landmarks of the 
** Literary . Sade o's <s 99 
Landmarks’? ©cOttish Universities,” an ap- 
propriate subject for the suc- 
cessor to the Oxford volume. 
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In reply to the inquiry of “Ergo” in grace and shame, she died the melancholy death 


“Asked and Answered” for August of a broken-hearted outcast. Among her per- 
sonal effects was found in manuscript ‘Beau Mar: 


The author of “Beautiful Snow’ was sup- tiful Snow,’ which was immediately carried to AINSL/I 
posed to be one Dora Shaw who married a Enos B. Reed, a gentleman of culture and lit- titled 
Mr. F. Le Baum. She went on the stage, how- erary tastes, who was at that time editor of the 1 j 
ever, and was shortly afterward divorced from ‘National Union.’ In the columns of tha TOV¢! 
her husband. She died in a public hospital in paper, on the morning of the day following and is 
Cincinnati during the early days of the Civil the girl’s death, the poem appeared in print from a 
War and among her effects were found the for the first time. When the paper containing in Lov 
verses comprising “Beautiful Snow.” There it came out on Sunday morning the body had lien ¢ 
has lately been published a version of the poem not yet received burial. The attention of yale =. 
containing an additional stanza and some claim Thomas Buchanan Read was so taken with the Cities. 
has been made for another author, but it is stirring pathos of the poem that he immediately 
thought that the extra stanza has been the followed the corpse to its final resting-place. Phili 
merely afterthought of someone other than the Such are the plain facts concerning her whose éa : 
writer of the original poem. ‘Beautiful Snow’ shall long be remembered as Bruvy 

L. W. one of the brightest gems in American liter- the Sey 
THE EpIror, ature.” girl’s v 


Book News. in Sloy 


In reply to “Ergo,” in “Asked and Answer- Perhaps some Book News reader cangm Of life i 


a ss ol Pegg or © Se oeiti answer the question in the following 2 Spani 
be found in No. 37 “Lyceum Night,” a publica- letter. collecto 
tion issued from 708 Chestnut street, Philadel- Pye Eprror: 

phia. ase The 
Yours respectfully, Book News. for Sep 


E. S. M. Dear Sir, interest: 


The version here spoken of is possibly Can you tell me the name, author andM decorati 
the version with the additional verse, publisher of a novel whose heroine or table, | 
which is mentioned in the reply of L. W. chief character bears the name of “Eliza women’ 
Boox News, beth Bennett ?” in her s 

PHILADELPHIA. Yours truly, J amusem 

I have been a reader of Book News since W. J., Southold, N. Y. 


1893 and I get the magazine bound along with c Mast 
“Harper’s,” “Scribner’s,” “Century” and “Re- Another Boox News reader sends the its subje 


view of Reviews,” and refer to them quite often. middle portion of a poem which we print : 
I Id. old -book I have what I believ < . selection 
n an old, old scrap-book | have what | believe below. Can anyone supply the begit- ale De 


is the true story of “Beautiful Snow.” The cite eink: en ene a the f. the 
clipping of the poem was taken from the § ¢ € , also the name oO 


“Union Almanac” for 1866 or 1867. author ? Hub 
Yours sincerely, I’m very lonely, now, Mary, — 
N. L. H.. For the poor make no new friends, ers discu 
DuBois, Pa. But, oh! they love the better still gust. T 


Following is the history of “Beautiful eee ee bad nh brothers, 
Snow,” enclosed with the letter from N. "My blessin’ and my pride: es see ns 


L. H. In reprinting the sketch, the “Union There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 

Almanac” gives credit to the “Omaha Re- Since my poor Mary died. 

public :” The $ 
ss shila easly init 6h te az, cee tak Bet- Who is the author of the book “Ten BEAUTIF 

urday night, there died in the Commercial Acres Enough;” and of magazine articleg™j Sestions 

Hospital, in Cincinnati, a young woman, over on much the same subject, “A Sewing# Contribut 

whose head only two and twenty summers had Machine Girl and How She Became am Country 


passed. She had once been possessed of an , » Cte) ; ; “Second- 
enviable share of beauty. Highly educated and straw berry Girl;” and where can they be by _ 
accomplished, she might have shone in the best found: Aedes 
society, but having spent a young life in dis- SUBURBAN. Glass,” b 


MAGAZINES 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe contributes to 
AInsLEE’s for September a story en- 
titled ‘“Philanderings.” The complete 
novel is from the pen of Caroline Duer, 
and is a love story. Dorothy Dix treats 
from a new standpoint “When a Girl is 
in Love,” and there is the fourth article 
in the series “The Social Side of American 
Cities.” 


Philip Verrill Mighels, author of 
“Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” has written for 
the September SMART SET a study of a 
girl’s whims, entitled “A Demonstration 
in Sloyd.” Jane D. Evans tells a story 
of life in the Philippines, and “A Woman, 
a Spaniel and a Walnut Tree” is a tale for 
collectors antiques. 


The departments in the DELINEATOR 
for September cover a wide range of home 
interests, including house furnishing and 
decoration, the garden, the kitchen, the 
table, the nursery, and, in addition, 
women’s special interests as represented 
in her sewing, her clubs, her reading and 
amusement. 


Masters 1N Music for August has for 
its subject Antonin Dvorak. Among the 
selections are “Three Gipsy Songs,” “Sla- 
vonic Dance” and a minuet. 


Hubert and Jean Van Eyck are the paint- 
ers discussed in MASTERS IN ArT for Au- 
gust. There is a biographical sketch of the 
brothers, criticisms from various author- 
ities, and reproductions of some of their 
most famous paintings. 


The September number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL contains many practical sug- 
gestions for the home-maker. Among the 
contributions are “The Evolution of a 
Country Porch,” by Walter E. Andrews; 
“Second-Hand Experiences in England,” 
by Frances Roberts; and “Miracles in 
Glass,” by Vincent Van Marter Beede. 


os 


“Yacht-Racing Recollections and Re- 
flections,” by Archibald Cary Smith, is 
one of the most entertaining articles in 
the September number of ScRIBNER’s. 
Lewis G. Leary gives a description of a 
visit to two Syrian cities, in his paper on 
“An Old Battle-Field of Nations,” and 
A. J. Mounteney-Jepson contributes rem- 
iniscences of Sir Henry Stanley, the 
famous explorer. 


Among the short stories in Lippin- 
cort’s for August are “The Release,” by 
Ina Brevoort Roberts; “At the Sign of 
the Waxen Woman,” by Clinton Danger- 
field; and “Graduates of the School,” by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. The long story 
is by Francis Willing Wharton, entitled 
“The Deep Waters of the Proud.” 


The Century for September contains 
two frontispieces by Castaigne—‘‘The 
Flying Dutchman,” and “The Wandering 
Jew.” Among the interesting articles are 
“The Czar and the Russian Lourdes,” 
“The Imperial Prisoner of Java,” and 
“Looking into a Japanese Volcano.” 


Perdicaris himself tells the story of his 
capture and imprisonment by Raissuli, in 
LEsLIE’s for September. Other features 
are nine complete stories by popular av- 
thors, the second installment of Ralph 
Connor’s new novel, and papers of cur- 
rent interest. 


Among the authors who contribute to 
the Rep Book for September are Eden 
Phillpotts, George Horton, Rex E. Beach 
and Frederick Walworth. 


There is the second instalment of E. 
Spence De Pue’s detective story in the 
September number of PEarson’s, dealing 
with the disappearance of Dr. Stone. 
Cyrus T. Brady concludes the story of 
Custer’s campaign; “Cashier 184” is a 
short story by a new writer, and “The ‘ 
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Coach-and-Four Adventure” is from the 
pen of Halliwell Sutcliff. 


McCuure’s for September contains a 
picture of life in the South, entitled 
“Memoirs of the Beginning and End of 
the Southern Confederacy,” written by the 
daughter of Senator L. T. Wigfall. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett’s novelette comes to 
a conclusion, and among the fiction are 
short stories by Dr.. H. C. Rowland and 
others. 


Brigadier-General G. B. Davis, Judge- 
Advocate-General, U. S. A., takes up the 
history of the law of nations, in the cur- 
rent number of HarprEr’s. There are 
articles on science, travel, history and na- 
ture, pictures in color by Howard Pyle 
and eight short stories. 


The Rt. Rev. James H. Van Buren, 
Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico, con- 
tributes to the September READER an arti- 
cle on “The Present Outlook.” The au- 


NEWS 


thor of “The Main Chance” writes his 
first short story, entitled “To One of the 
Least of These.”’ 


A serial romance by Mrs. Mary Austin, 
under the title of “Isidro,” begins in the 
September ATLanTic. This is a story of 
the romantic and poetic days of Southern 
California and Mexico. 


“The Rainbow Quest,” by Robert Bas- 
com, is one of the leading stories in the 
HOovuSsEKEEPER for September. There is 
an interesting article on “Children’s The- 
atres and Their Child Actors,” and the 
regular departments, etc. 


Hope Daring’s new serial commences 
in the September number of the LApIEs’ 
Wor.p. An illustrated paper upon “The 
Prehistoric Ruins of America” is pre- 
sented by Louise E. Dew, and the article 
upon “Begonias,” by Eben E. Rexford, 
gives practical advice as to the culture of 
these flowers. 


TIME, DEATH AND LOVE 


By ENID WELSFORD 


IME looked into his Hour Glass, 
And proudly raised his head, 
“Even the Kings of Nations 

Must kneel before me,” he said. 


“T rule Mankind with my Hour Glass,” 
But Death; he looked up then, 

And spake, as he worked his glittering Scythe, 
Blighting the lives of men, 


“Tis true you rule Mankind, Time, 
While they walk beneath the sky, 

But when they pass from the Earth, Time, 
They bow to me and die.” 


As he wove a maiden’s wreath of flowers, 
Love spake so bold and free, 

Time and Death, ye are very great, 
But ye cannot compare with me; 

For thou art Time, and thou art Death, 
But I am Eternity.” 


From “Sea Gulls and Other Poems.” 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


\ \ JHAT’S in a name?” A good 
deal, one might respond, when 
it is considered that “The 
Crossing” is still a best seller. Evidently 
the world at large has not yet discovered 
the real worth of what Mr. Churchill has 
thrust upon them this time. His name 
is to it, that seems to be enough; some 
day people will realize that popularity is 
but ephemeral and that an author’s fourth 
book is not necessarily his best. 

In “Miscellany” the summer spirit still 
prevails and nature books are in demand. 
Maeterlinck, too, seems to be holding his 
own, a most fortunate condition of things. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FicTIoN: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 

“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“A Woman’s Will,” by Anne Warner. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson. 

“The By-Ways of Braithe,” by Frances Pow- 
ell. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 

“The Letters of a Chinese Official.” 

“Adolescence,” by G. Stanley Hall. 

“Our Native Trees,’ by F. Schuyler Mat- 
thews. 

“Field Book of American Birds and Their 
Music,” by F. Schuyler Matthews. 

“Field Book of American Wild Flowers,” by 
F. Schuyler Matthews. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 
FIcTION: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 

“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,’ by Helen R. 
Martin. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Letters of a Chinese Official.” 
“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 


a he Heart of Japan,” by Clarence L. Brown- 
ell. 


“The Life of the Bee,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 

“As a Chinaman Saw Us.” 

“Field Book of American Wild Birds and 
Their Music,” by F. Schuyler Matthews. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


FICTION: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The Seiners,” by James Connolly. 

“Anna, the Adventuress,” by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 

“The Barrier,” by Allen French. 

“Cap’n Eri,” by Joseph C. Lincoln. 

“The Bright Face of Danger,” 


by R. N. 
Stephens. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Francis Parkman,” by Henry D. Sedgwick. 

“Man and Superman,” by G. Bernard Shaw. 

“New Hampshire,” by Frank B. Sanborn. 

“The Foolish Dictionary,” by Gideon Wurdz. 

“Working With the Hands,” by Booker T. 
Washington. 

“The Letters of a Chinese Official.” 


At E. P. Dutton and Company’s, New 
York. 


Fiction: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Adria,” by Alexander Nelson Hood. 

“The Woman With the Fan,” by Robert 
Hichens. 

“The Challoners,” by E. F. Benson. 

“The Givers,” by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Russian Affairs.” 

“Tdeals of the East,” by K. Okakura. 

“The Double Garden,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 

“Japan Aspects and Destinies.” 

“Adventures on the Roof of the World.” 


At Bobbs-Merrill 
apolis, Ind. 


Company, Indian- 


“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 

“The Grafters,” by Francis Lynde. 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 

“The Cost,” by David Graham Phillips. 

“The Villa Claudia,” by J. H. Mitchell. 

“Huldah,” by Alice MacGowan and Grace 
MacGowan Cooke. 





FICTION 


By Lucile Lovell, author of “The Wal- 
Illustrated by Eva M. 
The Penn Publishing 


ANDY. 
cott Twins,” etc. 
Nagel. 240 pp. I2mo. 
Co. 

The little son of an ill-starred marriage is 
sent back to his grandfather’s home in New 
England. His grandfather had disowned his 
mother. The story is a child’s Juvenile, telling 
the success of the ingenuous boy in gaining the 
place denied to his mother. A New England 
modification of the Lord Fauntleroy motif. 


Givers, THe. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
Illustrated. 296 pp. I2mo. 
Eight short stories by Mrs. Wilkins-Free- 
man, which have appeared in “Harper’s Mag- 
azine” during recent years. 


By Hugh McHugh. II- 
18mo. 


I’w From Missouri. 
lustrated by Gordon H. Grant. 107 pp. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 

A continuation of the “John Henry” series, 
whose thread in the present instance is a canvas 
for Mayor of a Missouri town. An automobile 
figures. There are comic illustrations, much 
slang, and an evident capacity to present cer- 
tain phases of American humor. Of the seven 
books by George B. Hobart, a note of the pub- 
lisher says that 445,000 copies have been sold. 


LANTERN Man THE. By George W. Hamilton. 

381 pp. 12mo. Broadway Publishing Co. 

A story of life in a Kentucky school, divided 
into two departments, one for young men and 
the other for young women, who were kept 
apart as far as possible, by elaborate rules. 
It is written with no special literary capacity, 
but full of a close study of Southern life, char- 
acter, and contact between the sexes, not easily 
understood or appreciated by one not familiar 
with Southern conditions. 


LittLE VANITIES OF Mrs. WHITTAKER, THE 
By John Strange Winter, author of “Little 
Joan,” etc. 299 pp. I2mo. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 

The vivacious author of many studies on the 
middle strata of English social life, has in this 
novel taken the new young woman anxious 
to elevate her sex and direct and aid it through 
the “Society for the Regeneration of Women,” 
the “S. R. W.” and portrayed her aspiration, 


noes 


Twi da) :. 


her experiences, her failures and her final deter- 
mination to dress as other people do as her 
daughters grow up, mnking a_ story full of 
sharp, keen touches on current foibles in Eng- 
lish life. 


Marcus, THE YOUNG CENTURION. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn, author of “The Lost Middy,” ete. 
Illustrated by Archibald Webb. 392 pp. 12 
mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A boys’ Juvenile, giving the life of a young 

Roman, in the time of Julius Caesar, during 

the campaign in Gaul. 


Mistress Mopret. By Annie M. Barnes, 
author of “The Little Lady of the Fort,” etc. 
Illustrated by Margaret F. Winner. 197 pp. 
12mo. The Penn Publishing Co. 

A girls’ Juvenile, whose opening is laid in 
Charleston in 1718. Its touch of adventure 
turns upon the piracy of the day by Master 
Bonnet and others. 


RosaBEL. By Esther 


Miller, author of “A 
Prophet of the Real.” 269 pp. 12mo, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


An English woman of good birth, a rich 
widow, while on an excursion along the Thames 
with a man about to propose, meets at a way- 
side inn her daughter, by a brief marriage at 
seventeen with a groom, whose early death 
freed her. The daughter has been supported 
with her father’s kin, but kept in ignorance. 
Her mother brings her home, and she wins 
the man whom her mother had expected to 
marry. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND Postal 
INFORMATION. By Carl Lewis Altmaier. 
Illustrated. 204 pp. 12mo. Macmillan Co. 
Compiled by one of the staff of the Drexel 

Institute engaged in teaching commercial cor 

respondence. This manual, one of a series of 

commercial education, edited by Professor C. 

A. Herrick, of Philadelphia, Director of the 

School of Commerce, Philadelphia Central 

High School, gives minute directions as to 

addresses, the structure, and limitation of the 

business letter. There are special chapters on 
telegrams, a summary of the law on implied 
contracts by mail and by telegram, a brie 
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chapter on other than business letters, and a 
considerable space given to postal information. 
The directions are brief and based for the 
most part upon practical examples. 


EssENTIALS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, 
Tue. By A. Howry Espenshade, M. A. 387 
pp. 1z2mo. D. C. Heath & Co. 

“To present the essentials of rhetoric and 
English composition” is said by the author in 
his preface, to be the object in writing this 
book, which throughout is aided by practical 
experience with high school and college stu- 
dents. The illustrations are, for the most part, 
from students’ work, and formal aspects of the 
subject throughout, are urged. Unity, selec- 
tion, proportion and emphasis, paragraphing, 
correctness, usage, are all elements which the 
class-room requires. In the qualities which 
make literature as such small attention is paid. 
Lists of words often misspeiled and misused 
closes the work. 


By Mary Shaw- 
American Book 


First Book oF CHEMISTRY. 
Brewster. 144 pp. I2mo. 
Co. 


Notes oN Rostanp’s L’Atcion. By Frank C. 
Ewart. Illustrated. 44 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Places and names occurring in the play, with 
an occasional unusual French word are min- 
utely explained. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


CitizEn’s HANDBOOK, THe. By Rupert S. Hol- 
land and Robert D. Jenks. 233 pp. I2mo. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Two of the younger members of the Phila- 
delphia Bar have compiled this hand-book. 
which gives brief but accurate statements of 
various legal relations, in which the citizen 
stands to the State, to other citizens, and to 
corporations. Accurate on subjects like the 
structure of government, the qualifications of 
voters, passports. The brevity of many of the 
statements renders it difficult to express all the 
legal qualifications of a general principle on 
topics like agencies, contracts, etc. 


A Stupy oF THE THEORY OF THE 
Mepium oF Excuance. By David Kimley, 
Ph. D. 415 pp. 12mo. Macmillan Co. 
This issue of the Citizen’s Library, by Pro- 

fessor Kimley, of the University of Illinois, 

discusses the general subject of money from 
the standpoint of evolution. Professor Kimley 

Starts with the suggestion made by Aristotle 

that money originated as a convenience in 

barter and concludes instead that money grew 
by slow changes out of barter. Its character 
and coinage, currency, metallic money, its 

value, its -effect on prices, bimetalism, and a 

convertible paper currency ‘complete the work. 

Money occupies a middle position on most con- 


Money. 
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tested questions. Each chapter is preceded by 
references and a cursory bibliography closes 
the volume. 


NATURE-BOOKS 


WAYSIDE AND WoopDLAND TREES. By Edward 
Step, author of “Shell Life,” etc. Illustrated. 
182 pp. 18mo. Frederick Warne & Co. 


English trees are discussed in this volume. 
illustrated by photographs, sometimes of the 
whole tree, and sometimes of its trunk or boll, 
to use the English expression. The arrange- 
ment is non-scientific. Beginning with the oak, 
seme foreign trees are included, the Kew syn- 
onym is used, but neither the accounts of trees 
nor their portrayal is systematic, though much 
minor information is embraced in the volume 
and much light thrown on references to Eng- 
lish trees in English letters. 


RELIGION 


CuRIstiAN PuiLosopHy oF Lirk, Tue. By 
Samuel Penniman’ Seeds. 298 pp. I2mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

Sermons preached before Dartmouth college 
students, by the college Pastor, who held his 
position from 1860 to 1900. Twenty discourses 
on the aspects. of .religious truth, which this 
experience showed appeal to college students, 
are brought together in this volume. Most 
of them were delivered a number of times dur- 
ing this period. All are without doctrinal 
aspects, being direct appeals to a higher life. 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


PuysiciANn Versus BacterioLocist. By Prof. 
Dr. O. Rosenbach. ‘Translated from the 
German by Dr. Achilles Rose. With frontis- 
piece. 455 pp. I2mo. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 

By a German physician, who represents the 
reaction from current medical attention to bac- 
terial forms as the chief source of disease. The 
theory advanced is, that the living organism 
while in active health, is in itself germicidal, 
unlike the artificial “culture surfaces,” provided 
in the laboratory. Through the entire volume 
the maintenance of health, through light, air, 
nutritious food and rest, is urged as more likely 
to give safety than ascepsis, disinfection and 
the endeavor to exclude all bacteria. The 
author combats the view that tuberculosis is 
caused by Koch’s bacillus, but urges that this 
appears after morbid conditions are established 
in tissue. The same conclusion is reached as 
to diphtheria. Statistical results are minimized 
by @sserting that infectious diseases come and 
go under changes in the condition of the pop- 
ulation, rather than from the presence of in- 
fection. The volume is occupied in explaining 
away evidence against this view and urging 
that on the other. 
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CLASSICS 


“Ask Mamma.” By R. S. Surtees, author of 
“Handley Cross,” etc. A new edition with 
sixty-nine wood cuts by John Leech and 
thirteen colored illustrations. 525 pp. 12mo. 
D. Appleton and Co. 

Leech’s drawings are the chief interest in 
this reproduction of a novel which appeared 
in 1858, devoted to the -sporting life of the 
period in England just after the Crimean War, 
in the intermediate period when English society 
was still small enough for individuality, but 
had begun to feel the wide expansion in num- 
bers and wealth which has transformed it dur- 
ing the past generation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Copyricut Cases. Compiled by Arthur S. 
Hamlin. 237 pp. 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This summary of American Copyright Law 

gives all the decisions since 1891 to 1903. It 

contains the text of existing law with its 
amendments an1 all decisions in English and 

Canadian as well as American Courts, throwing 

light on the same subject. The digest is 

arranged alphabetically. There are the usual 
references to cases cited. The book is issued 
by the American Publishers’ Copyright 

League. 


NEW BOOKS 


NEWS 


LEGENDS oT ParsiraL, THE. By Mary Han- 
ford Ford. Illustrated. 102 pp. 12mo. Cald- 
well and Co. 


Drawn out by the performance of “Parsifal” 
in New York, this volume summarizes the dif- 
ferent forms of the legend in a continuous nar- 
rative, but without close technical study of the 
subject. 

Nancy. The Miniature Name-Books. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Rutu. The Miniature 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A small birthday memorandum book, about 
2'4x2 inches, with two entries on a page and 
a motto, on the cover, stamped with a femi- 
nine name as “Ruth,” “Nancy,” etc. 


32mo. 


Name-Books. 32mo. 


Our Pouitrica, DrRaAmMa, CONVENTIONS, CAm- 
PAIGNS, CANDIDATES. By Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop. With Numerous Illustrations 
Reproductions from Caricatures. 
8vo. Scott-Thaw Co. 


The author, a working journalist, editor of 
the New York “Globe,” has gathered in a 
single volume, with additions, three magazine 
articles on national conventions, inaugurations 
and American political caricature. He has 
added to them a number of anecdotes, gleaned 
from a wide region, bringing together a varied 
picture of American public life in its national 
aspect during national struggles. 


of 


W A N A M A K E R 


Challoners, The. Benson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Christian Philosophy of Life, The. 
Penniman Leeds. $1.25, postpaid. 

Citizen’s Handbook, The. By Rupert S. Hol- 
land and Robert D. Jenks. Pennsylvania 
edition. $1.00, postpaid. 

Commercial Correspondence and Postal Infor- 


mation. By Carl Lewis Altmaier. 75 cents, 


postpaid. 

Confessions of a Club-Woman, The. By 
Agnes Surbridge. $1.08, postpaid. 

Copyright Cases. Compiled by Arthur S. 
Hamlin. $2.00, postpaid. 

English People, The. By Emile 
Translated from the French by E. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.68. 

Interloper, The. By Violet Jacob. 
paid, 

Letter “H,” The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Little Vanities of Mrs. 
John Strange Winter. 
Maria Edgeworth. By 

cents, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


By E. F. 


By Samuel 


Boutmy. 
English. 


$1.08, post- 
By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Whittaker, The. 


$1.00, postpaid. 
Emily Lawless. 75 


By 


Meaning and Practice of Commercial Educa- 
tion. By Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph. D. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Money. By David Kinley, Ph. D. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

North American Birds’ Eggs. 
Reed, $2.50; by mail, $2.64. 

Our Political Degradation. By Rush C. Haw- 
kins. $1.50, postpaid. 

Our Political Drama. By Joseph Bucklin Bish- 
op. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Physician Versus Bacteriologist. By Prof. Dr. 
O. Rosenbach. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Dr. Archilles Rose. $1.50, postpaid. 

Rosabel. By Esther Miller. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Rose of Old St. Louis, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions, The. — By 
Sidney C. Taft, Ph. B. $1.50, postpaid. 
Wall Street and the Country. By Charles A. 

Conant. $1.25, postpaid. 

Wayside and Woodland Trees. 

Step. $1.75; by mail, $1.83. 


By Chester A. 


By Mary Dillon. 


By Edward 


Philadelphia and New York 
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Book 


School Time|STALLS BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 
School time’ Ss most here. We’ re Subjects that should be understood by every person and 


information properly given which should not be hidden 
1 by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
ready with our large stock of Se ae oe See 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


SCHOOL BOOKS |, MMB "te... 


What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 


We'll be glad to give you any “Es fet Whet o Young Mushand 


information you may desire, as to r a ~~ 
price or editions, Stc., Otc. Ze ’ 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
e a1 " By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
Teachers will find many good Ayo > and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
° 4° seco What a Y Girl 
books in cheap cloth editions, that! RM oo Ought te Know. 
® STau What a Young Woman 
are suitable for use as supplemen- Ought to Know. 
© f What a Young Wife 
tary reading. A look over the stock whet owen une 
M Sa | at a Woman o' 
will help you, or send for our cata-| [7 Ought to Know. 
° “6 9 ° = $7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
logue if you can’t come in. ME IN OTHER LANGUAGES. These books are 


being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, ~oone Girl, Young 
Wife ; price $1.25 each, post free. In DUTCH, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 


W of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation 
J oh n anamak cr etmek French, Spanish, Italian. - 


2291 Land Titl = Building, 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canning and Preserving. 4 book that tells how 


to put up all the fruits and vegetables in all kinds of ways. 
Mrs. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Hot Weather Dishes. A book very much needed 


Rorer’s now. It saves worry, and gives a delightful array of 
appetizing dishes. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Sandwiches. Good at all times, but especially now for 


Seasonable the outings, picnics, etc. Many a dainty between two slices 


of bread. Tells how. Cloth, 25 cents 


Books New Salads. Nothing better at any time, but now 
doubly enjoyable. A cool, crisp salad—think of it! How 
inviting. Cloth, 50 cents 


The best now in existence. A big, generous book cf 736 


Mrs. Rorer’ § pages, besides many illustrations. It will captivate you 


when you see it. Full of new and original recipes, and vol- 


N uminous instructions how to do and what to do. Look it 

over when you visit your bookstore, or we will send one 

It is Domestic Science up to-date, and far removed from 

Cook Book the ordinary cook book. Mrs, Rorer’s name isa guarantee 
hat everything in the book is sure and reliable. 

Bound in Washable Cloth, price $2.00; postage 20 cents; at all bookstores 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book fixe 





Book News 


Whenever you go on an outing, or vacation, wherever you travel, 
whatever you see— 


Don’t forget, as an essential part of 


your outfit, a convenient Camera. 


KODAKS 


Stand at the head of the list. 


Light weight. Always ready. 


Easy adjustment. Wide range of work. 


Load in daylight. 


Economical cost. 


Economical in use. 


You get most pleasure of your trip while away, and bring more of 
it home with you, by means of a ready camera than with any or all 
other travel adjuncts. Cost need not stand in the way. 


The No. 2 Bul’s Eye $8, is a gen- 
eral favorite, for its all-around 
good points; takes pictures 


going to be very popular, once 
people become acquainted with 
its many merits; takes pictures 


3%x3% inches; film cartridge 
for 12 exposures 60c., for 6 
exposures 30c., for 4 exposures 
20c., leather carrying case with 


strap, $1.25. 


21% x 344; film cartridge for 6 
exposures 20¢., carrying case 
7$c.; portrait attachment, soc. 


Developing machine §6—Do the 


work, by daylight, anywhere; 


The No. 2 Folding Brownie $5, isa 
coming this-year’s Kodak — 


quick, portable, convenient, sat- 
isfactory. 


_ All camera supplies. Take a cataloguealong; and you can make 
the store service available anywhere. 


Philadelphia 


John Wanamaker 
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‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for S p re N C F R | A N 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 


The Standard of 
to match (the old and reliable line). || _ Excellence for STEEL PENS 


These goods are presented in Superfine || ~ 
z oP 
fe) 


and a a Agen i Seti tS cn nh ee as nan Oe 


Swe 


and Extra Suberfine Brands, the latter _ 


Oe 


Deen 


being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Sta- 


or . 
_ ; — Z SPENCERIAN 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. —. gb EN CO. 
tase 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade ee 
10 

only by - vi R a CO. 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U.S. A Select a pen for your WPIIRG from 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
tespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
a] | BOOK PLATES 349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


N 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
= =6s T. JOSEPH DOWLING 
Sent onrequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


( , 
F O R D Is an Automobile 
T h e With a Reputation 
We have proven our 
ability to make and sell 
for $900 a car equal to 


any machine costing less 
than $2,000. 


What is More 


The FORD has stood 
the test of time and hard 
usage. The double op- 
posed motor is the same 
type of engine used in 
the most expensive tour- 
ing cars. 


es 


For the Physician 


and business man the 
reliability of the Ford 
is its strongest recom- 
mendation. 


2 be Enables any member of the family to easily master 
Its Simple Construction © 


the mechanism and ‘to readily learn to operate it. 


* Sorensen 
SO ere ati” eb 


SRO NN te A RA LO EN RR CRE I em aia 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS TO 
FORD MOTOR CO., DETROIT; MICH. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Who Needs the 


ANNALS OF 
SURGERY ? 


Every physician, whether himself a surgeon or not, 
must decide and advise in cases where operation may be 
required or suggested, 


Every physician is interested in surgery, because the 
most rapid and important developments and discoveries are in 
that field, and they have the most vital bearing on his own 
work. 


Every physician is interested in surgery, simply because 
it is of such intense interest to his patients. 


Physicians who take many professional journals testify 
that tte ANNALS OF SURGERY is usually taken up 
first of all, and read through before the others are opened. 
It fills a place that belongs to it alone. 


The editors of tte ANNALS OF SURGERY, and its 
contributors as well, are the foremost specialists of America 
and Europe. Many of its articles are of world-wide interest 
and importance. Its illustrations, many of them photographic, 
have a value that can hardly be overstated. 


No practicing physician can afford to be without it, 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 A YEAR 


In Great Britain and Australasia, One Guinea 


Published Monthly by 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


227 SOUTH SIXTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


When Writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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.) 


Mr. Business Man. 


D° you know that the largest stock of high grade office 
furniture in Philadelphia is to be found ¢ on the 3rd 
floor of the Wanamaker store ? 
| That the desks, chairs, filing cabinets and book cases 
‘ shown here, while of the very best quality, are lower in price 
than elsewhere. 

This double pedestal, roll top desk, for instance :— 50 
inches wide, 72 inches deep and soinches high ; centre drawer 
with separate lock, 7 drawers in pedestals and inside drawers 
and pigeon holes so arranged that they will take business 
papers without folding. 


Its price is Sa¢.50 


As good a desk elsewhere would cost at least $30, per- 
haps more. 

Better desks at different prices all the way up to $220 
fora banker's desk in solid mahogany, than which nothing 
more beautiful for practical use is made. 

Sectional book cases and filing cabinets, both solid and 
sectional, in the latest and best designs. 

Estimates submitted for fitting and equipping banks 
and offices just as they come from the builder’s hands, 
including marble and bronze work. 

With every contract there goes the fullest guarantee of © 
complete satisfaction, and this is a guarantee that guarantees. 


JoHN WaANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





AMERICAN PARKS 


The coming number of FLORAL LIFE 
promises to be one of exceptional value and in- 
terest. The many beautiful parks of Philadelphia 
will be a feature of the issue. The subject 
matter will be authentic, giving the facts from a 
historical, as well as from an esthetic viewpoint, 
and covering the incidents connected with them 
from the earliest period. 

The illustrations will be made from views 
taken by one of Philadelphia’s leading and best 
Artist-Photographers. 

To be followed with the Parks of other 
American Cities. 

Order it in advance and secure this valuable 
matter at a trifling cost for your home and library. 


WELL WORTH HAVING 
WELL WORTH SAVING 


Only $1.00 per year 


Floral Life Publishing Company. 
812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Write for the Wanamaker Horse Goods Catalogue—free. 
Ask all the questions you wish ; the information of the store is at the service of customers ; and an 


experienced horseman will answer your inquiries. 


Send your letter to Philadelphia—the New York Wanamaker store does not carry Horse Goods. 


SHANK’S PATENT TOE WEIGHTS 


AND QUARTER BOOT HOLDER 


Front of Toe 
Weight. 


Spur in position, showing slot for 
boot straps. 


This letter from one of the leading horsemen in the country tells its own Story : 


D onald’ $ Hy 


A. P. McDONALD, Prop. 


TROY ROAD. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


y 


Reverse of 
4-ounce 
Toe Weight. 


Toe weight and quarter boot 
in position. 


0% y 


ate Bray 


DEAR SIR :—I have received the set of boots ordered for Major Delmar and I am much pleased 


with them. 


Please send me half a dozen sets and oblige 


They are the finest set ot boots I ever saw. 
I also received the sample set of toe weights you so kindly sent. 
Yours very truly, 


They are the best I ever used. 


Shank’s Toe Weights are adjustable from 2 to 6 ounces ; 
the spur has a slot which holds the quarter boot in position at 
the same time. 

The weight cannot be lost off ; nor can the boot be shifted 
from its place. 

The spur is permanently attached to the horse’s hoof, im- 
mediately above the shoe, by small screws. 
all sizes fit on the same spur. The strap which holds the 
quarter boot passes through the slot in the upper part of the 


Department 45 


The weights of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


spur beneath the weight, and cannot vary from a correct 
position. 

Once the spur is properly placed, changing the weights or 
adjustment of boot is quick and easy. _ If you do not want to 
use a weight the spur is an effective device for. keeping the 
quarter boot always in position. 

Toe weights 85c pair any size, complete with spurs ; or in 
sets of 2-0z., 3-0z., 4-0z. weights, with spurs, $2 a-set , set 
of 2-0z., 3-0z., 4-0z., §-oz. and 6-oz. weights, complete 
with spurs, $2.50. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 17 
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The most costly piece of Literature 


ever issued bya Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar. It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each _ illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


If the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It-is 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia 


OMO THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
DRESS SHIELD i | vovutan Fasiion 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Ittustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


f 
8. C. BECK, '"°"iiian “iain coos” ° 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber, Can be washed. Free from 


all poisonous substances and will not irritate the : : 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- AN ALBUM of 110 Beautiful Views of the 


nal of Health and the Medical Prof n for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair an neh to the ST. LO U I Ss Wo RLD’S FAI R 
wearer. Ask to see the “‘OUT OF SIGHT”’ 


shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. bound in a heavy cardboard cover 
“CURV ETT TE,"’ for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


FLAP," for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,”’ , 4 , 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. The views include scenes of the Magnificent Ivory 
** ZOUAVE,” a detachable dress and corset shield. White Palaces, The Noble Statuary, the Marve'ous 
For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Deslers Exhibitions and the Famous Pike. 

throughout the Unit tates an nada J. MURRAY JORDAN 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 1438 South Penn Square - PHILADELPHIA 
Middletown, Conn 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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COOKING THEN AND NOW 


Labor is saved, time is saved 
by modern gas range cookery. 

It is a great thing to save 
labor, especially where work 
waxes and strength wanes. 

It is a great thing to save 
time. In these days, time is 
money. Timesaved in cooking 
enables the home-keeper to save 
money in other corners of house- 
hold work. 

The gas range that is con- 
structed properly, saves money 
by burning gas economically. 


The Wanamaker 


Gas Range 


has a special pattern 


of sawed burners 
which burn 704% air, 
30% gas—you can't get 
much cheaper fuel than 
70% air. 


‘‘ CHIEF,”’ $10.75, $12.75 ‘“* COTTAGE,”’ $12.50, $14.75 
‘* ECONOMIC,” $13.75, $15.75 ‘“* SUPERB,” $15.75, $17.75 


The household water heater $6.75 heats water in the same, quick, 
cool, inexpensive fashion. It has the same sawed burners. It can 
be attached to the kitchen boiler and heats independently of either 
coal or gas range. 

People who reduce the prosaic work of life to a minimum, are 
cooking with gas the year around. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSE 





Yy 7 ITH the September issue of “ Book News,” begins the second 
year of the “ Educational Course.” This is contrary to the original 
intention, which was to have the Course completed in one year’s 

time, the change in plan being due to the large dimensions of the undertaking 
which made it impossible to cover the ground proposed in the alloted space, 


Y” HEN the course was commenced last September, there were many 
who subscribed for it, and all through the year we have been in 
constant’ receipt: of subscriptions to begin with the September, 1903, 

issue. The September and October editions gave out in a short time and we 
reprinted the instalments contained in those numbers in the January, ’04, num- 
ber, so that the Course is now complete in the numbers from November, ’03, 
inclusive. 


N the April issue we began the study of English Literature and many 

who did not care to take up the Greek and Latin writers began with the 

first lesson in English. Numbers of those who have been following the 
Course, month by month, have expressed the pleasure and profit they derive 
from it, wherefore we feel justified in continuing it through a second year. 


N order that more persons may be introduced to the Course we now 
propose to make a special offer which is this :— 


To every one sending us two yearly subscriptions to “ BOOK 
NEWS,” at 50 cents each, beginning with the September, 
04, issue, we will give free of charge one yearly 
subscription also to begin with September. 


IT: will further supply to new subscribers wishing to take up the first 


year’s lessons in the “ Educational Course,” the ten back numbers 
(complete from November, ’03, to August, ’04, inclusive) upon a 
remittance of 25 cents. These will be sent by mail, postpaid. 





JOHN WANAMAKER - - PUBLISHER 
PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK . PARIS 
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Honore de Balszac’s Novels. Centenary Edition. 
Bdited with Prefaces and Notes by George 
Saintsbury. Printed on good paper and embel- 
lished with 16 photogravure frontispieces and 
125 full-page engravings by artists of note. 16 
yolumes. Buckram cloth, with gilt tops. Our 
price, $8.75. 


Popular History of France, from the First 
Revolution to the Present Time. By Henri 
Martin. Translated by Mary L. Booth and A. 
L. Aiger. Fully illustrated by A. De Neuville, 
Leopold Flaming, G. Staal, Viollat, Philippo- 
teaux, Lienard and others. 3 vols. Large octavo. 
2029 beautifully printed pages on extra paper. 
Publisher’s price, $12.00. Our price, $3.75. 


The Highest Andes. A record of the first ascent 
of Aconcagua and Tupungato, in Argentina, and 
the a of the surrounding valleys by 
B. A. Fitz Gerald. With contributions by many 
scientists. 2 maps, 51 illustrations and a —_ 
quae. Publisher’s price, $6.00. Our price, 


The Ascent of Mount St. Elias. By H. R. H. 
Prince Luigi Amedeo Di Sarvia, Duke of the 
Abruzzi. A complete account of the only suc- 
cessful ascent of this, the highest mountain in 
America. Contains 118 half-tone illustrations and 
80 photogravures, all from photographs taken by 
Paid Pubisher’s price, $12.50. Our price, 


Im the Voleanic Eifel. By Katherine 8. and 
Gilbert Macquoid. A holiday ramble. With 55 
illustrations and 8 maps. Publisher’s price, 
$3.00. Our price, 65 cents. 


Paris: Past and Present. By Henry Haynie, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, etc. 2 vols. 
Cloth. Gilt top. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
togravures and half-tones. Publisher’s price, 
$4.00. Our price, $1.65. 


On the Edge of Empire. By Hdgar Jepson and 
Captain D. Beamer. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our price, 30 cents. 


Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, 1652-54. Edited by EHdward Abbott 
Sw Fg portrait of Dorothy Osborne. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, 25 cents. 


The True History of Captain John Smith. 
An exhaustive study of the career of one of the 
foremost adventurers in the early og 
America. By Katharine Pearson Woods. th 
illustrations and maps. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our price, 50 cents. 


Ree, Rev. E. P. Reminiscences of his early life, 
by his sister, Mary A. Roe. With illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 25 cents. 


Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. 0. W. 
Oliphant. Edited by Mrs. Coghill. ““‘The rec 
ord of a life not faultless, indeed, but noble, 
loving and womanly in the highest sense, and of 
a literary career full of sound, skillful and serv- 
iceable labors.”” 8vo, With two portraits. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.50. Our price, 65 cents. 


Reminiscences of Thirty-five Years of My 
Life. By Sir Joseph Crowe, journalist, a teacher 
of design. Collaborator with Cavalcasselle on the 
history of the early Flemish painters. Author 
of the history of Italian painting and the lives 
of Titian and Raphael. 8vo. Publisher’s price, 
$4.00. Our price, $1.25. 


Andrew Carnegie. A Character Sketch of his 
Life. By Barnard Alderson. Illustrated with 8 
portent and views. Publisher’s price, $1.40. 

ar price, 50 cents. 


Autobiography of Sir A. H. Layard. An ac- 
count of his public service, travels in various 
countries and Assyrian discoveries. Bdited by 
Hon. Wm. Napier Bruce. 2 vols. Publisher’s 
price, $7.50. Our price, $1.75. 


Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 
President of the Royal Academy. The authori- 
tative biography by his son of the most dis- 
tinguished and popular painter of the last half 
century. 816 of his pictures and sketches are 
reproduced in the book. 2 large 8vo. vols. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $10.00. Our price, $3.25. 


William Blackwood and His Sons, Their 
Magazine and Their Friends. The annals of 
a _, co By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 


Large ¥ rtraits. Contains much original 
matter a= ng to their literary contempo- 
raries, stopher North, John Hogg, 8S. T. Cole- 
ridge, T. De nmeey, J. W. Croker, J. G. Lock- 


hart, Sir Walter Scott, Samuel Warren, Douglas 
Jerrold, Thackeray, Lytton, George Bliot and a 
host of others, with whom much interesting cor- 
respondence appears. 2 vols. Publisher’s price, 
$10.50. Our price, $1.75. 


The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. Now for the first time revised and 
collected by Edmund Gosse. With portraits, etc. 
; be 3 8vo. Publisher’s price, $8.00. Our price, 


Nathan Hale. The martyr-hero of the American 
Revolution. With a Hale Genealogy and Hale’s 
Diary. By Charlotte Molyneux Holloway. Illus- 
trated. mo. Publisher’s price, 75 cents. Our 
price, 25 cents. 


Lord Nelson. By W. Clark Russell. Pictures from 
the life of Nelson, early boyhood, sweethearts 
and wives, the pursuit of the French, Trafalgar, 
ete. With Ye ge note. 12mo. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.00. Our price, 25 cents. 
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A Ladder of Swords 


by 


GILBERT PARKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Right of Way” 


N wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, 
The Right of Way, comes this exquisite romance, 
delightful in conception, swift and compelling in inter- 

est, and written in the finished style of this great novelist. 
The story recounts the love of two Huguenot refugees, 
their fugitive life on the island of Jersey in the British 
Channel. Later the scene changes to England, where 
exciting intrigue and startling situations in the palace of 
Queen Elizabeth result in repeated dangers for the faithful 
lovers; but they finally escape the hazardous favor of 
the great queen and are united. The scenes on the 
island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and 
in the Seigneur of Rozel, the lord of the island, the 
author has produced a character of delightful humor and 
braggadocio. It is a thoroughly rounded, satisfying story, 


written with brilliancy and charm of style. 


Illustrated by the Kinneys. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER G BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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